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_ The Budgeting of Salary Increases 

“Tt all depends” is a phrase with a familiar ring. Many 
have come to regard it as a convenient way of evading an 
answer. Yet often it is the only answer that can be given. 
Take the question of whether or not a company should 
_ budget salary increases. Here, it seems that each company 
must decide for itself whether budgeting fits in with its 
_ particular method of operating. And, at times, one company 
“will give the same chief reason for budgeting that another 
gives for not budgeting and both of their explanations would 
appear valid under the circumstances.” 

__ The article beginning on the next page defines budgeting 
and reviews several of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the salary increase budget frequently cited by firms that are 
_ considered pace setters in salary administration. Included is 
a discussion of the three leading approaches to budgeting: 
| a budget based on a uniform per cent of base salaries; on a 
varying per cent of base salaries; and one based on a projec- 
tion of individual salary increases. 


_ An Appraisal of Managers and Management 
Development 

Business has often been accused of fostering conformity. 
Yet, increasingly, some businessmen have been pointing out 
that it’s not enough just to follow the rules. 

“The big challenge for America in the future is not going 
to be doing the familiar better or ‘cutting costs’ . . . This 
is the age of the rocket to the moon. . . . This is also an age 
when we have to develop and protect an elite corps,” argued 
Phillip R. Kelly, of the Port of New York Authority, at a 
recent Conference Board Round Table on performance ap- 
praisals. Mr. Kelly cautioned against this-is-good-for-every- 
body appraisal concepts that stifle creativity and mnovation. 
A somewhat similar viewpoint was expressed by Boyd L. 
Payne, of Kimberly-Clark. Mr. Payne deplored the tendency 
toward formulas and “canned” methods of developing man- 
agers. The great industrial leader, he pointed out, often 
“does not conform to the pattern of professional manage- 
ment methods,” however desirable these methods may be. 
Mr. Payne advises management to concentrate on develop- 
ing individual strengths, not on trying to correct what he 
fears are usually innate weaknesses. 

The third panelist, Malcolm P. McNair, Jr., of American- 
Standard, discussed the twelve elements in his company’s 
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approach to management development and how these ele- 
ments helped the firm devise an appropriate system of per- 
formance appraisal. 

For the full text of this provocative Round Table, see 
page 8. 


Pay Levels for Professional and Administrative 
Personnel 


The BLS has a new survey of interest to industry. The 
bureau has recently published the first in a series of annual 
nationwide reports on compensation for selected professional] 
and administrative occupations. This type of information is 
useful to firms that gear their salaries to going rates. And 
while the findings cannot be used as a precise guide to deter- 
mining pay levels, the survey is nevertheless recognized as 
an added tool “in broadly gaging external pressures on 
company salary structures.” 

The data cover jobs in the following fields: legal, engineer- 
ing and scientific, personnel management, office supervisory, 
and selected clerical and drafting occupations. Each job is 
subdivided into component levels, reflecting varying degrees 
of responsibility and authority. 

For a full analysis of the new survey, see the article on 
page 22. This report supplements an article that appeared 
in the November Management Record. 


More about Work-study Plans 

During his college years, the student may begin to wonder 
about the position he will occupy in the business world after 
he graduates. The abstract quality of some of the subject 
matter with which he deals often leaves him with the 
feeling that he will be ill equipped to go out on his own. 
This feeling may be intensified when he finally gets a job 
and finds that much of his education cannot be applied to 
the work at hand. 

Work-study programs offer a possible solution to the 
problem. At the same time, they provide business and in- 
dustry with a supply of capable and trained personnel who 
have already been fitted into the work force. The article on 
page 18 deals with work-study programs at two schools— 
the General Motors Institute and the Dearborn Center— 
both of which were set up solely as cooperative educational 
ventures. 


The Budgeting of Salary Increases 


Before a company can decide whether or not to use a budget, it must first 


clarify its objectives in the area of wage and salary administration 


I N A RECENT Management Record article entitled 
“Who Approves Salary Increases?’’! it was mentioned 
that not all of the companies whose practices were de- 
scribed made use of budgets for individual salary in- 
creases. Inasmuch as the companies covered in this 
earlier article are considered pace setters in wage and 
salary administration, THe ConrereNcE Boarp de- 
cided to make further inquiry into the subject of 
budgeting. 

The Board queried the original companies and ad- 
ditional firms as well. A total of thirty-five companies 
furnished information. Specifically, an attempt was 
made to determine why some companies shun budget- 
ing of individual salary increases, while others appear 
to embrace it as an integral part of their salary ad- 
ministration program; another purpose was to learn 
more fully the budgeting methods of those companies 
who use them. 

Early in the inquiry it was detected that the ques- 
tion was not the simple one—why budget, as opposed 
to why not budget? Often a company long in favor 
of budgeting would give the same chief reason for 
budgeting that another company would give for not 
budgeting, and both their explanations would appear 
valid under the circumstances. 

With budgeting of salary increases so intertwined 
with other aspects of salary administration, it soon 
became apparent that the basic question was not “why 
budget?” but “why grant salary increases?” With 
the answer to this question, it was believed that the 
reasons for budgeting or not budgeting could be better 
evaluated and understood. 


WHY SALARY INCREASES? 


While the reasons that the cooperating companies. 


gave for granting salary increases were the usual ones, 
focusing attention on them nevertheless helped put 
the question of budgeting in proper perspective. It 
was generally agreed that salary increases were 
granted for the following purposes: 


e To reward the individual in proportion to his con- 
tribution. ~ 


e To motivate the individual to achieve higher per 
formance, in anticipation of an increase in salar 
when earned. 

e To maintain the individual’s salary in proper rela 
tionship with salaries paid to others in the organiza 
tion. 

e To pay the individual a salary in proper relationshi, 
with the prevailing “market price” for the type an: 
quality of service he is performing. 


WHAT IS BUDGETING? 


Then another question arose. Precisely what i 
budgeting? Some companies with well-established sal 
ary programs have developed procedures that, 1 
effect, control the granting of salary increases, suc 
as percentage maximums, time minimums and pre 
scribed relationships with the midpoints of salar. 
ranges. Is this budgeting? Apparently not, accordin 
to the definitions available. For example, here is on 


-way budgeting has been defined: 


“Budgeting makes provisions for quantifying, in financie 
and other appropriate terms, the plan of operations deve! 
oped by management.” 


And here is another more picturesque definition 


“A budget, in general, is a plan or estimate of futur 
activities, especially of income and expenses during a pal 
ticular future time period. The term itself derives from 
leather bag, or bougette, in which the funds to meet futur 
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expenses were originally set aside. 


According to these definitions it would appear tha 
only those companies that designate a certain amoun 
of money for the purpose of granting future salary. in 
creases can be described as making use of a budge’ 
Other companies that achieve almost identical objec 
tives through other means, on the other hand, mus 
be placed in the nonbudgeting category. 


* Management Record, July-August, 1960, p. 11. 

°“Business Budgeting,” S. Welsch, Controllers Foundation, Inc 
1958, p. 56. 

®“Tictionary of Business and Finance,” D. T. Clark & B. # 
Gottfried, 1957, p. 56. 
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Advantages of the Budget 
| Among those companies making use of a salary 
increase budget, there is agreement that one of the 
major advantages of the budget is that it requires 
managers to look into the future, evaluate the per- 
formance of their salaried personnel, and to reach at 
least tentative conclusions as to which of these people 
would be entitled to a salary increase during an en- 
suing period, and approximately how much. This ad- 
vantage seems to hold true for all methods of budget- 
ing. 

Other important advantages of the salary increase 
budget often cited by the surveyed companies are: 


e A budget provides a formal method by which a 
company can maintain its general salary level where 
it wishes, or where its policy dictates. This is men- 
tioned particularly by those companies that do not 
grant general salary increases similar to the general 
wage increases given to production employees. In- 
stead, their practice is purposely to make the salary 
increase budget sufficiently generous to permit a lift- 
ing of the general scale to the desired level. One com- 
pany, for example, makes this pledge: “We will 
maintain levels of compensation that compare favor- 
ably with prevailing rates in the area for the occupa- 
tion.” It believes that budgeting salary increases 
better enables it to live up to that pledge. 

e Another advantage claimed for the budget is 
that it achieves proper balance between the “free 
spenders” and the “close spenders.” By use of a budget, 
as well as other controls, the manager who would 
otherwise spend too little for salary increases is 
prompted to spend more, while the manager whose 
generosity knows no limits is persuaded to hold such 
generosity within reasonable and acceptable bounds. 


e Budgeting, many cooperators say, also achieves 
a more equitable distribution of the salary increase 
dollar. When a manager knows precisely how many 
dollars he has to spend for salary increases, he is re- 
quired to make a choice, and this choice is generally 
based upon painstaking deliberation. It is argued that 
this element of choice is largely lost if salaries of in- 
dividuals are brought up for routine review periodi- 
cally during the year, and there is no question as to 
which individuals should be granted increases and 
which individuals should be denied them. 

_e Some of those using budgets also express the 
belief that by budgeting, and by looking ahead, it 
is often possible to time salary increases most ad- 
vantageously. One example cited was a department 
that had both a slack and a busy season. Just by 
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looking at the calendar it became obvious that the 
best time to grant salary increases in this department 
was during the busy season, instead of during periods 
when some might be inclined to “hide behind posts” 
in order not to be seen while idle. 

e Practically all of the companies that favor 
budgets sooner or later mention cost control. Since 
salary increases represent an expense, they are of the 
opinion that it should be budgeted like all other ex- 
penses, so the company will know where it is headed. 
This was emphasized particularly by those companies 
that give no general salary increases, but instead use 
the budget for the purpose of maintaining a desired 
salary level. Some firms, to the contrary, say that 
cost control is of minor consideration because other 
salary administrative procedures provide a satisfac- 
tory degree of control, and, furthermore, because a 
budget for purely merit increases does not result in 
an actual increase in cost that is equivalent to the 
budgeted amount. Budgeted merit increases, say these 
cooperators, are generally offset in whole or in part 
by changes in the organization which result in lower 
costs, such as the replacement of an individual who 
has quit, retired, or been promoted by another indi- 
vidual at a lesser salary. 


THREE DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


There appear to be three different approaches to 
the budgeting of salary increases used by the coop- 
erating companies. These are: 


1. A budget based on a uniform per cent of total base 
salaries at the beginning of the budget period. 


2. A budget based on a varying per cent of total base 
salaries at the beginning of the budget period. 


3. A budget based on a projection of individual salary 
increases to take effect during the budget period. 


While all three of these approaches result in the 
budgeting of a total dollar amount for the budget 
period. there are important distinctions that will 
emerge as the methods are described. 


Uniform Per Cent of Salaries 


Under this arrangement, a company about to un- 
dertake the budgeting of salary increases would prob- 
ably examine with great care its experience during 
previous years. For each previous year, the company 
would tabulate the total base salaries at the begin- 
ning of the year for those employees who are to be 
included in the budgeted group. It would then sift 
out all merit increases granted each year, add up their 
total cost for that year, and divide the total cost of 
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these merit increases by the total base salaries at the 
beginning of the year. This would result in a per- 
centage, such as 2%, 3%, 4%, or perhaps even higher. 
This, in turn, would indicate what the company had 
been paying for merit increases for years gone by. 

The company would then seek to determine 
whether, based on experience, it had been paying too 
little or too much in the form of merit increases. 
Then, with an eye to the future, it would decide what 
the percentage should be for the coming year. This 
percentage would be applied to each of the major 
groups—such as divisions, departments or plants— 
and the dollar amount budgeted for each group could 
thus be ascertained. 

While this is a simplification, it nevertheless de- 
scribes the basic approach. Proponents of this method 
point out that the groups for which budgets are set 
should be sufficiently large so that in each group 
there will be a rounding out of the proportion of long- 
service employees to short-service employees and 
higher-paid employees to lower-paid employees. When 
this cannot be accomplished, suitable adjustments in 
the budget may be made. 


Varying Per Cent of Salaries 


This method is similar to that just described, except 
there is one additional step. Once the over-all budget 
percentage is determined, all or only a portion of it is 
allocated to various groups—such as sections, depart- 
ments or divisions—on the basis of the current salary 
status within each group. The usual procedure is to 
total base salaries within a group and then compare 
this actual total with a total of all the salary mid- 
points in the same group. In this way a ratio is de- 
termined, and the group’s budget is determined on 
the basis of that ratio. 

Table 1 illustrates an application of this method. 
While the actual percentages allowed for salary in- 
creases should be ignored, inasmuch as they reflect 
circumstances within a single company, it can never- 
theless be seen how the amount budgeted for salary 
increases decreases steadily as the ratio of actual 
salaries to midpoints ascends. Assuming the salary 
ranges and midpoints properly reflect occupational 
content, it is reasoned that there is need for a higher 
budget in those groups where the ratio of actual sal- 
aries to midpoints is the lowest. 

Again referring to Table 1, and using an example, 
if actual base salaries within a group totaled $100,000, 
and the sum of all salary midpoints totaled $110,000, 
then the ratio would be .909. This, in turn, would pro- 
vide a budget for that group of 4.7% or $4,700. 


A 


A variation of this method is to use the average 
length of service within the particular group as ar 
additional factor, as illustrated in Table 2. Here 1 
will be noted that as average length of service climbs 
the amount of the budget also climbs. The intent i 
to avoid penalizing the long-service groups, whos 
average salary will normally be higher than that o 
short-service groups. 


Projection of Individual Salary Increases 


This method differs considerably from those already 
described. At an appropriate time prior to a budge’ 
period, the performance of each individual is reviewec 
and a tentative determination made as to whethe 
that individual will be entitled to a salary increas 
during the forthcoming period and, if so, how much 
Often a sheet such as shown on the chart on page | 
is used. These projections are reviewed in accordance 
with company procedures, and a budget is finally de 
termined on the basis of the projections, possibly witl 
some leeway for contingencies. 

Once the budget has been determined for the grou] 
or department, it is not expected that the individua 
projections will be followed either automatically o: 
strictly. Variations can be made within the over-al 


Table 1: Merit Budget Based on Ratio of Total | 
Payroll to Total Salary Midpoints 


Percentage of January 1 
Group Payroll Allowed for 
Merit Increases 


Ratio of Total Group Payroll 
to Total of Salary Midpoints 
as of January 1 
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Table 2: Merit Budget Based on Ratio of Group Payroll to Salary Midpoints and on 
Length of Service 


Ratio of Group 


Average Years of Company Service within the Group 


Payroll to Total 
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limitations of the budget, both as to individuals and 
amounts. However, while projected increases for in- 
dividuals may be given perfunctory approval, devia- 
tions may be subject to greater scrutiny, depending 
upon the practices of the particular company. 


HOW THE BUDGET OPERATES 


In budgeting salary increases, it is customary to 
budget a total dollar amount for the period, usually 
a year. For example, if the sum of $5,000 were 
budgeted, it could mean an average increase of $50 
a month for each of ten individuals for an average of 
ten months ($50 x 10 x 10). Or, on the other hand, 
it could mean an average increase of $100 a month for 
each of ten individuals for an average of five months 
($100 x 10 x 5). 

Those experienced in budgeting salary increases 
recognize that theoretically, at least, a manager could 
withhold salary increases until the latter part of the 
year and then make the increases that much greater, 
which would add materially to annual payroll costs. 
In practice, however, these people argue that this 
cannot be done because the salary increase budget is 
generally tied directly to other salary procedures 
which result in salary increases being spread rather 
evenly over the year. Typically, salaries are reviewed 
and increases made effective on anniversary dates. 
This would prevent the withholding of salary in- 
creases for the deliberate purpose of “stretching” the 
budget. Also, some companies not only keep an eye 
on the budget, but. likewise on the projected annual 
cost of salary increases. 

How do managers know how much of their budget 
is still available to them? Some companies issue a 
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monthly or quarterly report showing the budget total, 
the amount used, and the amount yet available. 
Others say that while such reports are not issued reg- 
ularly, the information is always ready for reference. 
Still others say that if a manager goes too far in either 
direction—using the budgeted amount too rapidly or 
too slowly—he is advised of his status in order that 
he can review his situation and decide what corrective 
action, if any, should be taken. 


Deviations from the Budget 

Companies that budget salary increases say it is 
rarely necessary to exceed the budget. To the con- 
trary, they find that it is rather common for the full 
budgeted amount not to be used. 

When it is necessary to exceed the budget, this 
occurs most frequently in small groups, where greater 
flexibility is required. While deviations are not en- 
couraged, it is recognized that they are at times war- 
ranted, and procedures are established for such ad- 
justments. 


OPPOSITION TO BUDGETS 


While not critical of those using budgets, some 
companies believe that in their own circumstances 
they do just as well, or even better, without resorting 
to budgetary controls. They claim that all of the 
other controls built into their salary program achieve 
the desired result and that to superimpose a budget 
would simply add a useless burden. Here, at random, 
are some of their other claims: 

e When salary increases are budgeted, there is a 
tendency on the part of some managers to get a larger 
amount than they really need. When this is spent, it 
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results in inequities among employees and added cost 
to the company. 


e With budgeting, the manager all too often fol- 
lows a predetermined time schedule, and misses the 
opportunity to reward employees at times when sal- 
ary increases would do the most good. Salary in- 
creases, they say, can sometimes be far more effective 
when they are granted unexpectedly immediately 
following an outstanding performance. 


e They question whether anyone at the beginning 
of a year has the infinite wisdom and perception to 
foresee what salary increases should be granted up to 
twelve months hence. But having made such a de- 
termination, there may be an inclination to abide by 
it, unless the miscalculation is of such magnitude it 
can’t be ignored. 

e Those opposing budgets suspect that, under a 
budgetary system, when business declines there is a 
tendency to cut the budget, which almost automati- 
cally works against the individuals who are scheduled 
to have their increases go into effect during the latter 
part of the year. They believe that without any ref- 
erence to a budget there is greater opportunity to 
obtain required approval of the deserved increase in 
salary. At any rate, the manager can’t just say, “Sorry, 
the budget’s been cut.” 

e A question also arose as to whether a budget 
might be looked upon as a substitute for sustained 
good supervision, and thus become a “crutch.” This 
can happen, say some firms, when the budget develops 
an air of infallibility. 


e Finally, the nonusers believe that when budgets 
are used, salary increases become too “cut and dried.” 
Employees come to expect increases in salary at pre- 
scribed times. If they do get it, all is well; but if they 
don’t get it (and have already spent it), then their 
reactions are not likely to be constructive. These com- 
panies hold that without budgets greater flexibility 
can be achieved, and this pitfall can more easily be 
avoided. 


TO BUDGET OR NOT TO BUDGET 


Actually, as indicated earlier in this discussion, the 
question is not so much whether or not to budget 
salary increases. One company can decide to budget 
for the very same reason another company decides 
not to budget, and both can be right. For example, 
one company states that, in keeping with its high 
degree of decentralization, it had concluded after 
considerable study that budgetary controls were not 
suitable. Another company, on the other hand, states 
with equal conviction that because of its high degree 
of decentralization budgeting was indeed desirable 
and necessary. Each of these companies, of course, is 
in the best position to evaluate its own circumstances. 

The real question is the company’s objectives in the 
area of salary administration. Once these objectives 
are clearly established, an evaluation can be made as 
to what better serves those objectives—budgets or no 
budgets. And what is better for one, may not be for 
the other. 

Grorce W. TorrENcE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Accounting for Stock Options—This book attempts to estab- 
lish a concept of the executive stock option arrangement 
from which an accounting procedure can be devised to 
portray the financial impact of the option agreement. 
A service-cost-valuation concept is suggested as the basis 
for accounting presentation and the appropriate accounting 
procedures are outlined. The basic features of stock option 
plans, federal income tax treatment of them and various 
accounting techniques are described. By Daniel L. 
Sweeney, Michigan Business Studies, Volume XIV, No. 5, 
Bureau of Business Research, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1960, 228 pp. 
$5. 


Occupational Diseases and Industrial Medicine—This book 
is designed as a textbook for students and teachers of 
occupational medicine. Part I has information about the 
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multiple facets of medical practice as they relate to in- 
dustry and to industrial society, culminating with Chapter 
7, “The Diagnosis of Occupational Diseases.” Part II con- 
cerns the clinical approach to occupational diseases. The 
preface points out that with increased exposure of the 
public: to toxic materials, “almost all physicians are con- 
fronted with situations once more closely confined to the 
practice of industrial medicine.” By Rutherford T. John- 
stone, M.D. and Seward E. Miller, M.D., W. B. Saunders 
Company, 218 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., 1960, 482 pp., $12. 


Labor Leadership Education—This book contains a study 
of Rutgers University’s experience with its educational 
programs for trade union personnel. By Irvine L. H. 
Kerrison and Herbert A. Levine, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1960, 188 pp., $5. 


An Appraisal of Managers and 


Management Development 


In a period given to the reappraisal of all sorts 
of management practices, it is only logical that the 
widespread practice of appraising the performance 
of managers should also come up for review. Such a 
review was made during a recent Round Table tet 
sored by The Conference Board. 3 

The speakers pointed out some of the assumptions, 
usually unacknowledged, that underlie many ap- 
praisal programs; reported upon a new approach to 
appraisals that is being used to avoid the pitfalls of 
conventional appraisal methods; and discussed the 
place of appraisals in a total program of manage- 
ment development. 


B BOYD L. PAYNE 


Developing the “Management Man” 


ALTHOUGH I work in management development 
I am not at all sure that I or my associates yet know 
the way to develop management manpower. How- 
ever, it is my chosen field and sheer logic convinces 
me there is a job to do. So I welcome the opportunity 
to make a critical examination of the subject. 

To be severely self-critical and to both express these 
criticisms and then to invite your ideas may make our 
work more fruitful. 

Most management development programs have 
fairly common purposes. There are individual differ- 
ences but for the most part the programs are similar. 
The purpose is to motivate management men to im- 
prove their performance on their present jobs and to 
prepare themselves for greater management responsi- 
bilities. 

Just as we all understand the objective, we all per- 
form in about the same areas of activity. Again there 
are differences among programs but management 
development pretty well includes the activities con- 
cerned with employee records, histories and perform- 
ance appraisal, self-development planning, plus edu- 
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Participating in the discussion were: 


Boyd L. Payne, manager, management research ac 
and development, Kimberly-Clark Corporation | 


ag ‘Malcolm P. McNair, Jr., manager, organization 7 
_ development services, American Radiator and | 
Standard Sanitary Corporation 


> Phillip R. Kelly, manager, personnel develop- 
ment and training, The Port of New York 
Authority 


G. C. Buzby, president, Chilton Company, chaired 
the meeting. a 


cation and training. Some few companies inelude 
organization development and manpower planning. 

But while management development specialists 
agree on the job to be done, our greatest concern is 
that we have difficulty in measuring our results. We 
don’t seem to know the extent to which we are achiev- 
ing our goals. This may result from any one of 2 
number of factors. The appraisals may not be appro- 
priate, or they may not tell us when there is better 
performance, or there may be a lengthy time lag 
before the educational experiences of the manage1 
can be translated into improved behavior. But we 
can’t rule out the possibility that there is no improve- 
ment in performance as a result of our management 
development efforts. This is a rather sobering thought 
when you think of all the money and effort we are 
pouring into these programs. 

Perhaps we ought to look at the purposes of the 
various activities under the general heading of man- 
agement development. In his article “Reappraisal oi 
Appraisals”! Mr. Kelly pointed out that there is great 
confusion about the purpose of appraisals and there 
fore confusion about the methodology and manner oi 
their formulation. 


> Mr. Payne is not referring to Mr. Kelly's address beginning or 
page 14 but to an earlier article with the same name which 
im /the May/June. 1958 issue of the Harvard Business Review. 
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I suggest to you that there is equal or greater con- 
ision about the purpose of other activities of man- 
gement development, and that this applies particu- 
itly to the field of training. 

When a training program has failed, the old saw 
omes to mind that if the student hasn’t learned, the 
sacher hasn’t taught. The management trainer’s 
nswer might well be, “You can’t always make a silk 
urse out of a sow’s ear.’ While this is usually a de- 
nse mechanism, it may also contain a glimmer of 
ruth. 

With or without formal appraisals, most of us 
valuate our fellow employees, if not ourselves, in 
erms of what they do well or excel at in their jobs; 
hese are their strengths. And more often we evaluate 
hem in terms of what they don’t do so well, or do 
oorly, or don’t do at all; these are their weaknesses. 


CAN WE REMAKE THE MAN? 


When we hire a man, most of us go to great lengths 
> discover the man’s strengths in terms of our com- 
any needs. Unless his weaknesses are antisocial they 
re not of significant interest to us at the outset. But 
hen, somewhat like the young bride, shortly after 
he company-employee honeymoon is over, we go 
bout trying to remake the man, and more often than 
ot this means correcting his weaknesses. 

While I am only a layman in the field of psychology, 

believe there is more than sufficient evidence to 
dicate that many of these weaknesses are actually 
wnate in the individual and may result from an in- 
ernal conflict which only a psychologist could diag- 
ose, let alone attempt to correct. I am not talking 
bout abnormal personality characteristics; I am talk- 
ig about the weaknesses with which you and I live 
very day—work inaccuracies, lateness, low interest 
1 the administrative details of the job, an apparent 
ick of desire to conform to policy, low mechanical 
ptitude. We all have them. 

When a learning opportunity is presented to people 
tho have these identified weaknesses, they will par- 
icipate. They will attend courses. They may say, and 
1ay literally believe, that they want to change. But 
am suggesting to you that the internal conflict in the 
idividual will prevent all but the smallest increment 
f job performance improvement. It is little wonder 
hat trainers have so much difficulty in measuring 
nprovement, if our programs are designed to correct 
reaknesses which may be innate in the individual. 

Conversely, the manager’s strengths reflect his in- 
erests, his aptitudes; they arise from conflict-free 
reas of his personality. They are the things he enjoys 
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most doing because they give him the greatest amount 
of reward. They also are what we hired him for in 
the first place. 

Now this suggests to me a possible fundamental 
of management development that I do not believe is 
being fully explored: simply that the greatest incre- 
ment of learning is most apt to occur in those areas 
of study in which the individual has already demon- 
strated strengths of performance. 

Putting it another way, the purpose of training 
might be to develop strengths as opposed to correct- 
ing weaknesses. 

In our company we have unlimited illustrations 
of training to correct weaknesses which didn’t take. 
We have had some limited experience with training 
to develop strengths and the results are exceedingly 
rewarding. Recently, we concluded a program to 
stimulate further management development among 
some of our most outstandingly successful managers, 
and the results in changed behavior would renew the 
faith of the most cynical critic of training for manage- 
ment development. 

However, you can’t just ignore the weaknesses in 
the vain hope that they will somehow disappear by 
osmosis. They are real problems. Some corrective 
action must take place if the company or its other 
employees are going to reach their objectives. What 
can we do about the weaknesses? I would suggest 
that if you begin by labeling a certain behavior pat- 
tern as a weakness, you are probably making a mis- 
take. It may be a weakness only in a particular point 
of time and circumstance. Perhaps the answer to the 
weaknesses lies in a redefinition of the job to minimize 
their effects and to make optimum use of the devel- 
oped strengths of the individual. 

This approach explains in part why some companies 
include organization planning as part of their man- 
agement development programs. 


THE JOB ENVIRONMENT 


Further, a characteristic weakness on a job in one 
environment may be a highly desirable trait on the 
same job in a different environment. This suggests 
that successful performance is the product not only 
of the ability of the individual but of at least three 
things: the individual’s ability, the definition of the 
job, and the environment in which that job exists. 

The environment includes job relationships. An able 
and willing manager with a job that challenges his 
interests and his strengths may still fail because of 
unsatisfactory boss-subordinate relationships. Good 
boss-subordinate relationships do not guarantee satis- 
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factory performance but unsatisfactory boss-deputy 
relationships pretty well prevent satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

When I speak of environment I am also including 
the corporate policies and objectives, the facilities, 
and the leadership that are given to stimulate people 
to perform, and to make people want to reach our 
corporate objectives. 

In any given company, top management may sup- 
port some of the development programs for adminis- 
trators. But such support is not a substitute for a 
proper management climate. In fact, top management 
support should be the result of a successful manage- 
ment development program, not a prerequisite to its 
success. In our company, we feel that management 
development is responsible in part for the formulation 
of a management climate that will be conducive to the 
development, encouragement and stimulation of our 
people. This again explains why we, like many other 
companies, use organization planning as a part of our 
management development effort. 

It is becoming exceedingly popular to say that one 
of the purposes of management development is the 
production of professional managers. There has been 
a tendency recently to take the management plan- 
ning, organizing, leading and controlling principles, 
build around them an elaborate series of methods, 
and then set about producing managers, all of whom 
know exactly how to use these methods. 

You can now get books on how to manualize your 
objectives. Valid principles on organization have been 
buried under formats for position guides, functional 
indices and organizational directories. We all know 
the popular formulas for human relations training. 
These “canned” methods are designed to accomplish 
the principles of professional management. 

There is no question in my mind that every com- 
pany needs to observe the principles of professional 
management. But there is a serious question in my 
mind that the purpose of management development is 
to produce “professional managers.” And I revert to 
my first point about the innate weaknesses and 
strengths of the individual. 

I am thinking particularly of the great personal 
leader whose typical behavior pattern motivates him 
to be an authoritarian when it comes to human rela- 
tionships. He uses situational planning. He uses cen- 
tralized functionalized organization. He is often 
arbitrary. His controls are direct and personal. In 
other words, he does not conform to the pattern of 
professional management methods, but, nevertheless, 
he succeeds as a manager. 
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What about this fellow? I suspect that his 
behavior pattern is no more subject to change 
are many of his weaknesses. Quite frankly, I don’ 
think he consciously avoids the methods of the 
fessional manager. Rather I think he chooses 
to complement his typical behavior pattern. Just 
a milquetoast would look silly trymg to be 
tarian, this type of leader would look silly trying 
be anything but authoritarian. 

I believe that every manager needs to know 
principles of management and he needs to know 
the methods available to him. But I strongly support 
a program which enables him to improve in thos 
particular methods which are most useful to him in 
his typical behavior pattern. 

In summary, I picture this management man as 
complex organism, a sort of galaxy of needs and in: 
terests, aptitudes, pressures and conflicts. If our pur 
pose is to encourage him to improve his performance 
I am afraid it will be more on his terms than on our 
because of his human inflexibility and resistance 
change. 

To recapitulate, we must develop 
strengths; design jobs which optimize the use oi 
strengths: minimize the effect of weaknesses: ane 
stimulate a company climate that is conducive 
improved performance. And I don’t see any 
tion between job structure or job relationships ant 
management development. 

To develop a manager, define for him the work 
manager does and all of the methods for domg it 
are available to him. But measure him by his 
ful achievement of his objectives as a manager, 
by the figure which he cuts in achieving them. 

This approach really argues that all developmel 
is really individual development and that we shouk 
be concerned with helping to make the existing mat 
better, not with remaking the man. 


B® MALCOLM P. McNAIR, JR. 


The American-Standard Approach 


} 
You HAVE COME to this meeting prmelpaliey 
hear more about performance appraisal, and I havi 
no intention of changing the subject. However, sine 
our performance appraisal system is simply one of th 
tools which we use in managing our business and ii 
helping managers to develop, our discussion of it wil 
perhaps make more sense if we look first at some as 
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ets of our manager development problem and the 
proach that we are using. 
In our company, as very likely in yours, people are 
e largest major element of cost, amounting to about 
% of our total expenses. And “exempt” people, 
hile fewer in number, are the most expensive cate- 
ry of personnel, comprising 30% of the total cost 
people—or, in our company, about $38,000,000 
nually. 
There is a constant squeeze on what we can afford 
r our exempt payroll and directly related expenses. 
ompetition holds the lid on our prices. Yet the cost 
labor and materials is constantly rising. Thus, the 
tion left for operating expenses and fixed and vari- 
le factory expense, which includes managerial sal- 
ies, is under pressure all the time. 
So management must be sure it gets the maximum 
profitable performance from the managers, the 
xempt” group. Their “profit effect” must constantly 
crease if we are to get the revenue to afford them. 
Each year we have to fill about one hundred out of 
e top 600 managerial jobs and about 650 out of the 
tire exempt group of 3,800 jobs. It is difficult and 
pensive to recruit these people outside. And we’d 
ther fill jobs from within the organization anyway. 
But the key question is whether we have candi- 
ites for those jobs who are as good or better than 
ir competition has? What is your experience in your 
vn company? Are all your exempt positions really 
mpetitively filled? How well is managerial work be- 
g done? In our firm we know that the quality of our 
empt personnel vitally affects our survival and 
owth. 
Thus, our manager development problem boils 
ywn to a critical need throughout our corporation to 
+ constantly better performance from everyone on 
s present job and, by so doing, to build up a reserve 
-promotable people. 


WHAT IS MANAGER DEVELOPMENT? 


We believe that manager development is all those 
tivities and programs which, recognized and con- 
olled, have a substantial influence in changing the 
pacity of the individual to perform his present 
signment better and in so doing are likely to in- 
ease his potential for future managerial assignments. 
Our studies and our experience so far suggest 
rongly that there are several elements required for 
ie successful improvement of managerial resources. 
hose components of our business that are working 
1 all of them are getting somewhere. Those com- 
ments that have become sidetracked into overem- 
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phasis on a few of the elements, with perhaps little or 
no work on the others, have not been very successful. 

The twelve elements in the American-Standard ap- 
proach are these: 


1. Establish clear understanding at all management 
levels as to what manager development and manage- 
ment itself consist of. 


2. Clarify and define the specific objectives or results 
expected in all key components and jobs in the year 
ahead. 


3. Define and secure agreement on the organization 
structure required to accomplish these results. Clear 
organization structure and good position design are 
very important. 


4. Take inventory of existing management personnel 
and their record of accomplishment. 


5. Develop and install the flexible measuring systems, 
accounting and otherwise, that will show each man- 
ager what his performance is so he can make his own 
corrections when needed. 


6. Appraise performance on present jobs against the 
specific results required of that job. 


7. Identify each individual’s strengths and his devel- 
opment needs. 


8. Design the development program that each indi- 
vidual needs in order to get the knowledge and develop 
the skills required to secure the results expected of 
him. 


9. Review and, if necessary, revise policies on man- 
agerial selection, promotion, and compensation so that 
they are geared to encourage each individual to de- 
velop in harmony with the needs of the business. 


10. Determine trends in the growth, nature and size 
of the business. 


11. Establish future company objectives. 


12. Identify future staffing needs by specific jobs and 
determine the record of accomplishment a man must 
have in order to handle each of these jobs. 


As we can see, this is a continuing process, each 
element of which is dependent for success on the other 
elements of the process. We can also see that this 
process is very closely integrated with, and in fact is, 
a fundamental part of the basic management process 
which all of us are charged to perform. 

Indeed, we think it is pretty nearly axiomatic that 
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you can have good manager development only where 
you have good management. 

At American-Standard, our problem really is not 
whether to do these things; it is rather how to do 
them better and, if necessary, how to formalize and 
systematize our approach to them so that we don’t 
overlook any links in the chain. 

When we use words like formalize or systematize, 
we do not mean that there is or should be just one 
way of doing all these things in our corporation. We 
do not have just one formal over-all program in the 
corporation. In fact, we think it essential that the 
managers of each division, department, section, plant, 
sales district, etc. develop their own program for 
bringing about improved managing performance and 
thereby assuring trained managerial resources in the 
future. 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 


Keeping this information on our approach to 
manager development in mind, let’s turn to our per- 
formance appraisal method. 

First of all, consistent with the foregoing, we sought 
a method of appraisal that would locate opportunities 
for improvement in the present performance of indi- 
vidual jobs, identify individual training and develop- 
ment needs and assist in determining action to be 
taken, assist in determining qualifications for transfer 
and promotion, and establish eligibility for increased 
compensation, ?.e., merit increases and extra compen- 
sation, if applicable. 

We examined the two general methods of perform- 
ance appraisal in use, the personality or trait-oriented 
and the work-oriented. After considerable study of 
the results other companies were getting with their 
methods, and some trial-and-error experience of our 
own, we adopted the work-oriented approach as be- 
ing not only more consistent with our over-all man- 
aging philosophy, but also far more likely to give us 
the information we needed for manager development, 
selection and compensation. 

And while our method of performance appraisal, 
though simple in concept, is far more demanding of 
the manager, we have had a good response from our 
managers all the way along the line—much better in 
fact than we had in our earlier attempts, which were 
mixtures of the two basic types of appraisal. 

In outline our method is very simple and includes 
the following steps. Every year, we establish for each 
job specific key result targets, record actual results 
attained against each target, analyze why actual re- 
sults varied from target and determine those areas of 
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performance which are good and those which neec 
strengthening, and develop an action program through 
which the individual can strengthen his ability i 
his weak areas. 


Setting Key Result Targets 


The entire system is dependent on careful definition 
of job targets which we have defined as “the critical 
business accomplishments required of the manager im 
a particular period if his component is to make the 
necessary contribution to the five-year profit goals 
the division.” 

Some of the jmacemai we use in target setting are 
these: 


The superiors targets must be drafted before 
subordinate’s—Then these targets are integrated, a 
necessary, with the subordinate’s drafts. This pro 
vides the central goals to which all subordinate results 
contribute. The superior’s targets are not just a col 
lection of subordinates’ targets, they are the synthesis. 


Targets must define results not activities, 
“what” not the “how”—For example, not “install ex: 
pense reduction program” but “reduce operating ex- 
pense from $1,000,000 to $925,000.” 


Targets should be as specific as possible—For 
example, not “improve return on investment” but 
“imerease ROI from 13% in current year to 15% im 
budget year.” 


Targets must be inclusive of the entire resp 
bility and must establish definite, forward-looki 
goals in each major area of activity—There is alwa 
the danger of concentration on one aspect of the j 
to the detriment of others. For example, a divisio: 
head with only a profit-as-a-per-cent-of-sales targ 
could hit that target but let inventories and receiv: 
ables get out of hand and thus cut into his return 
investment. ; 


Targets should be broad in scope and limited in 
number—Five or six is the normal maximum. Long 
lists usually include activities, not results, or else a 
include the detailed targets of subordinates, not of 
the manager himself. 


Targets should tie directly into the business plan- 
ning, budgeting process—Preliminary targets shoul 
be established prior to budget preparation and repre- 
sent necessary progress toward division five-year 7 
jectives. Then the budget consolidates and documents 
in financial terms the targets of all components of the 
division. The budgeting process may reveal incon- 
sistencies among targets of various departments o1 
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‘need to modify targets up or down. After budgets 
ave been accepted, individual job targets can be ad- 
isted as necessary and authorized. 


Targets must be realistic—They should not be set 
e old-fashioned sales quotas nor should they be set 
insure easy achievement. They should be attainable 
the light of all foreseeable conditions but should 
for full effort from the man. 


Targets may overlap jobs, departments, divisions— 
or example, manufacturing and personnel heads may 
ve the same labor relations target. Or marketing 
engineering heads may have the same new product 
opment target. 


| /Fargets must be harmonious within any one com- 

nent and between components. Targets must be 

 iiameage Are marketing, manufacturing and 

eering all aimed in the same direction? Are staff 

: sti established in support of line? Are lower levels 

ed in with levels above? Are short-range targets com- 
tible with long-range goals? 


Targets will include qualitative as well as quantita- 

ve results—Not all aspects of managers’ jobs are 
zeasurable in dollars, percentages, or units. Qualita- 
a targets require more judgment in measuring 
ults but can be measured. Examples of qualitative 
include: long-range product and facility plan- 
, executive development, and communications, 
cite just a few. 
Qualitative targets should include: specific state- 
nt of the long-range goal, interim progress points 
d action programs, and target dates for various 
ps. 


\ 
This list of guidelines isn’t exhaustive. We could go 
ito various refinements. But perhaps it will give you 
mn impression of what is involved in the first impor- 
t step in our method, setting job targets. 


Appraisal Interview 


The other key step, of course, is the appraisal inter- 
jew or, as is more typical, the series of appraisal 
iterviews during the year, culminating in a wrap-up 
aterview at the end of the year. 
This is initiated by the supervisor, who has a simple 
rorksheet, the manager performance statement, on 
which he records in one column the subordinate’s 
pet open targets and asks the subordinate to enter 
a parallel column his actual results against each 
arget. The subordinate will return one copy prior 
2 the wrap-up interview, and each man will have a 
opy during the interview. There is a third column 
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in which the superior can note his comments during 
the interview. 

The primary purpose of the appraisal interview is 
to help the subordinate better understand his per- 
formance strengths and the particular skills, knowl- 
edge and experience which he should acquire in order 
to improve his performance in the areas where he is 
not so strong. If missing a target was due to factors 
outside the man’s control, this comes out in the dis- 
cussion, and those variances are discounted. 

Normally, the meeting is planned in such a way 
that there will be sufficient, uninterrupted time—two 
to four hours—to accomplish the purposes of the in- 
terview. 

The subordinate is encouraged to do most of the 
talking and presentation of information on what he 
has accomplished towards achieving his targets; and 
the two men will draft the subordinate’s plan of spe- 
cific development actions to meet each of his needs. 

The results of this conference are recorded by the 
supervisor on a record form which goes into the 
subordinate’s confidential file. The subordinate does 
not see this completed form but does get a memo 
from his supervisor summarizing the conclusions of 
the conference. The summary record is not official 
until it has been countersigned at the next higher 
level, for the supervisor’s boss must concur in the 
evaluation. 

The supervisor enters his evaluation of the man’s 
over-all performance on the summary record as below 
standard, standard or above standard, which are de- 
fined as: 


Below Standard—Unacceptable performance; did 
not meet established targets for reasons within his 
control. 


Standard—Acceptable performance; met targets 
without unusual effort considering all conditions. 


Above Standard—Extraordinary or exceptional per- 
formance; exceeded targets or met targets despite ad- 
verse conditions. 


DEVELOPMENT METHODS 


In considering alternative development actions, the 
supervisor and the man are guided by a rough classi- 
fication of methods which follows our basic approach 
to development. Among the most important methods 
are setting high standards of performance, coaching 
by the supervisor, increased delegation of responsi- 
bility to the subordinate, and challenging work as- 
signments. The next most important methods, we 
believe, are special assignments and reports, tempo- 
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rary replacement of the superior, organizational 
changes or transfers, job rotation, and task force or 
project team membership. And finally there is the 
whole range of company training courses, professional 
seminars and university executive programs, and pro- 
fessional society activities. We believe that these are 
less important. In fact, in our company they are 
usually no more than 10% to 15% of all the influences 
that are brought to bear to help a man to do a better 
job. 

In conclusion, if you will look at our approach to 
manager development, and particularly our appraisal 
method, in the light of all the normal problems of 
managing a business, you will recognize some of the 
things we like about it. 


e The approach is directed at our major concerns: 
profits, volume, growth costs, ete. 

e The premium is put on results, not activities. 

e Realistic planning and organizing is much more 
likely. 

e The appraisal method is an integral part of the busi- 
ness planning and control system. 

e Misunderstanding of what is to be accomplished 
is markedly reduced. 

e The human tendency to rate personality or popu- 
larity rather than the job to be done is avoided 
or minimized. 


Of course, as we go along there will be many ad- 
justments in the methods and changes of emphasis 
in the approach, for we still have an incomplete under- 
standing of manager development. In any event, it 
seems apparent that the foundation for successful 
manager development is the fusion of each individual’s 
own growth and career objectives with the needs of 
the corporation. Thus, we aim for flexible, stimulating 
development programs through which each member 
of the corporate family may strengthen his ability to 
the benefit of American-Standard and himself. 


p> PHILLIP R. KELLY 


Reappraisal of Appraisals 


I T IS REALLY rather difficult to try to talk about 
“appraisals,” because right away I run into a semantic 
block. While this seems to be a common term, I’m 
not at all convinced that we are really clear about 
its specific uses in various organizations, so I hope 
you will work with me as we try to clarify this con- 
cept here today. 
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To begin with, let me say that today I’m discuss 
the use of managerial appraisals in the really tot 
areas of our economy—the lean, competitive, innov 
ing organizations—because I think here is where 
have the greatest needs and the greatest opportuni 
to really improve managers and management. 
stable, static, bureaucratic organizations, the appr: 
al tool is less controversial because it is less of a pot 
tial source of reward or punishment. Very often 
acceptance or implementation of such a tool is tal 
as a measure of its success. Nothing like it. Peo 
don’t get excited because, in such organizations, t] 
know (or they’ve learned) it really won’t do m 
for them or to them. 

One key question in-discussing or exploring a c 
cept such as appraisals, as used in management de: 
opment, is how objective and detached can we be? 

I once heard a report about some psychologists v 
would give you a bunch of photographs and instr 
you to keep punching the eyes out of the faces. T] 
they would slip in a picture of your wife or daugh 
According to the report, most people had a tough 
trying to punch out the eyes of their loved ones, e’ 
though it was only in a photo! 

I know that if I punch the eyes out of some of y 
favorite appraisal pictures here, it isn’t going to 
very easy to take, and I don’t expect all of you 
agree with me. If you’ve spent a couple of years pl 
ning, researching, and trying to install an appra 
system, you are not likely to quickly turn around : 
throw the whole thing out the window. And I am 
suggesting that you do that. 


TOO MANY APPRAISALS 


Now, I am assuming from the start that this at 
ence is broadly familiar with the use of performa 
appraisals as a management development tool. I th 
we have to try as hard as we can to look realistic: 
at this particular aspect of management developm: 
because it is my feeling that the indiscriminate us¢ 
appraisals has produced more friction than mane 
ment development, and has wasted as much ti 
staff, and money as anything we have done in the 
decade. That is my basic thesis and I believe that 
is true even with the most skillful planning ; 
handling of the conventional appraisal approach. 

Actually, there are as many versions of the appra 
concept as there are companies. Some of us who h 
been involved in early stages of the development 
this concept are apt to think all companies are equ: 
sophisticated about it. I know that before I wen’ 


Colgate recently with a bunch of management peo 
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thought that some of the old-fashioned appraisal 
proaches were dead. But I was aghast to find that 
me of the large multidivisional companies were still 
sing concepts as obsolete as trait-based appraisals. 
1 fact, some are only now beginning to install them! 
) I’m afraid we can’t assume that we have really left 
shind the old appraisal concepts, and moved into 
e relatively newer concepts of goal setting and man- 
yement by objectives as a means of building our 
anagement performance criteria. 

The big difficulty I find is that if you are a manage- 
ent development man and have gotten yourself en- 
eshed in an appraisal system, you probably have 
one two things: 


You have trapped yourself in the network of paper 
ork that is required to keep many such systems 
inning. 

You have forfeited your status as a staff man, as 
consultant. Your appraisal program forces you to 
2come an administrator, a program pusher. 


Appraisal becomes your program in most cases; 
me people, including your boss, think you ought to 
> shoehorning it into and through the organization. 
think both of these are real problems because they 
sep you from having time to do much of anything 
se. 

Now, why do we get so much controversy over the 
ypraisal business? Much of the confusion that stems 
om appraisal programs comes from the way the 
meept originated. The fact is, we have mixed up 
whole series of concepts and theories and approaches 
id this has led us into confusion in methodology. Let 
e take a brief minute to go back to the historical 
-velopment of the appraisal concept. 

While informal appraisal of job performance, of 
yurse, started a long time ago, I believe job evalu- 
‘ion first became widespread in the early Twenties, 
hen we had a sudden spurt of articles and books on 
1e subject. Much job evaluation was done on the 
bint system and was related to setting wage scales. 
This was still in the early phases of scientific man- 
yement and a very logical step, if you were going to 
tte the jobs.) 

The next obvious step was to rate the people. So 
1e early appraisals dealt with merit rating and re- 
ted largely to wage and salary decisions. 

In the next phase, later in the Twenties, we had the 
reat influx of testing and increased interest in the 
cial sciences. This was chiefly an outgrowth of the 
sting work done in World War_I. Some of this crept 
ito the appraisal concept, that is, some of the theory, 
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the words and the approaches of the new social sci- 
ences, with regard to traits, personality and character 
appraisal. 

Then the studies that Western Electric did at the 
Hawthorne Works back in 1927 and 1932 gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to employee counseling, which be- 
came part of the job evaluation procedure, and thus 
part of the appraisal concept. After this, there was a 
hiatus during the depression and during World War 
II, when we were either too slack or too busy to 
bother. 


BOOM CREATES PROBLEMS 


At the end of the war we thought we were going to 
have a recession and instead we had the biggest boom 
we have ever known. Management suddenly found 
that it didn’t have experienced personnel to handle 
the boom, for the lack of opportunities in the Thirties 
had knocked out a whole future group of managers. 

We began to realize that management was increas- 
ingly complex and that the boom would continue. We 
also saw that in many cases we didn’t have the man- 
agers to do the job. So we came up with management 
development programs of various types. 

Now, if you are going to plan management develop- 
ment and plot your course, obviously you have to 
know where you are starting from. You have to make 
manpower inventories, see what holes need to be 
plugged, and when, in terms of retirements. These 
were the major components that were added to the 
appraisal setup from 1945 to 1956, a sort of a manage- 
ment inventory and forward need-planning concept. 
Most of the work being done at that time was based 
around these components. 

So, out of all this hodgepodge of background, we find 
the various appraisal systems have emerged. And they 
were all working, more energetically than productive- 
ly, when Doug McGregor and some others became 
openly critical of some of these traditional appraisal 
approaches and outlined some of their weaknesses. 

Today I think the forward-thinking firms are mov- 
ing into the “management by objectives” approach 
suggested by Doug McGregor and others and dis- 
cussed here today by Mr. McNair. But I would say 
that this doesn’t quite solve the whole problem, be- 
cause it doesn’t always deal with what both Mr. 
Payne and Mr. McNair stressed as the “situational 
aspects of performance.” 

The traditional appraisal approach had been pretty 
much that the boss sat down and went over a man’s 
performance with him and, in effect, said: “Now here 
is where you are going wrong and here is where you are 
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right, and this is what you have to do to improve.” A 
lot of assumptions were made in that situation about 
how easy it is to affect human behavior, and they are 
still being made. I’d like to examine some of these 
assumptions which I think are implicit in most ap- 
praisal systems. 

The first assumption, and it is a very large one, is 
that something called “a job” exists and that it is 
clearly defined and mutually understood by both the 
appraiser and the appraisee. Even if you have job 
descriptions there is probably considerable confusion 
as to job content, although there is a tendency to feel 
that job descriptions prevent this. 

Here I would like to cite the work of Norman Maier, 
who made a study a year or two ago, involving many 
pairs of superiors and subordinates. In a series of 
open-ended interviews he talked with both superiors 
and subordinates about the subordinates’ jobs. And 
usually both supervisors and subordinates would give 
similar descriptions of the jobs. But when he talked 
about job problems, job priorities, what was needed to 
do the job right, and the total situation, he found 
little congruence between the superiors’ and the sub- 
ordinates’ viewpoints. 

This suggests to me that when we appraise we often 
really don’t know what the job is, as the man on the 
spot perceives it. And to assume that we do can lead 
to dangerous consequences. 

I think Mr. Maier also reported that where they 
existed, the traditional appraisal systems didn’t seem 
to improve things. Also, if the boss had held the 
subordinate’s job in the past, there was less agreement 
on job problems than if the boss hadn’t had the job! 

Obviously, the implication here is that the boss 
thinks the job is the way it was when he had it. The 
truth is, all jobs should change with people. And 
they do. 

Another dangerous assumption is that the man 
being appraised is directly responsible for his own 
performance and that he has control over all the fac- 
tors that make up his work situation. Yet on the basis 
of our own experience, we know that this isn’t so. 
Some companies are trying to solve this by setting 
management objectives, established at the top and 
pushed downwards for execution. The only problem 
is that the management objective that you have de- 
veloped at the top level is apt to undergo a tremen- 
dous amount of leakage as it dribbles down the man- 
agement pipeline. In the end, the way the concept is 
executed is like the orangutan playing the violin: the 
sound may have some relationship to the notes but it 
is pretty sad music most of the time! 
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Still another assumption is that the appraiser is 
objective. And a related one is that the appraiser i 
emotionally stable and will not use the appraisal situ. 
ation to relieve his own anxieties or aggressions. 

Then there is the assumption that it is just as sounc 
to concentrate on weaknesses as on strengths. (Tha' 
this is false is one of Mr. Payne’s points.) 

With conventional appraisals we also assume tha’ 
a man can and will communicate according to sched 
ules and procedures. In other words, we act as if yot 
could legislate communication. From everything | 
have learned, the greatest block to real communicatio1 
is fear. You only really talk and bare your problems te 
a man who doesn’t threaten you or have power ove’ 
you. (Your best friend’ is usually identified as th 
man you can really talk to, because he doesn’t judgs 
you.) As long as you have a threat situation, people 
generally have difficulty in communicating—and thi 
makes it difficult to get at the problems men face 
improving their performance. 

Unless the boss is working every day to ease thi 
kind of natural threat and conflict you get betweer 
superiors and subordinates, your chances for commu 
nication on a once-a-year basis are relatively slim 
Because as your men come in to talk with you, they 
pretty well know what they can say and what the; 
can’t. They learn this from the daily job situation. I 
you can’t build the proper daily job relationships, thet 
you can’t expect them to come in once a year an 
level with you just because some appraisal procedur 
demands it. 

On the other hand, where you really have daily on 
the-job communication, I don’t know why you nee 
to prescribe it once a year! And the circular logic o 
these two facts makes it difficult for me to under 
stand the rationale of the traditional appraisal con 
cept. 


WHAT ABOUT STAFF? 


There is another assumption that certain criticism 
can be communicated without serious disruption t 
personal relationships. This may be possible, but i 
takes considerable trust and real empathy and skill 

I would say another assumption that I find faul 
with is that the appraiser has little direct influence 
on the appraisee’s performance. (And, boy, do w 
really depend on this one for self-protection when w: 
judge our subordinates!) 

Next is the one that the man being appraised reall; 
wants to know where he stands. Truthfully, I suspee 
that many of us don’t want to know where we stand 
we want to be reassured and comforted. 
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Moreover, I believe the concept that all men want 
to advance, develop, compete and improve is false. 
[In a lot of jobs we need some ball bearings rather than 
rocket thrusters. I think the attempt to make every- 
body into a rocket thruster is as ridiculous as it 
certainly is futile. 


Development is a state of mind toward the world. 
Management can control some aspects of a man’s 
attitudes, but there are many aspects it cannot con- 
trol. What we should do is to help those men who are 
motivated and able and not try to convert those man- 
agers we really can’t do anything about. Give every- 
one goals and opportunities but don’t try to wet nurse 
the incompetent. 


Still another assumption is that standard criteria 
are used by the various appraisers and that each ap- 
praisal opinion is given equal weight when it comes to 
evaluate and act on the results. When you have a big 
corporate promotion system and you are putting X 
number of different appraisers to work judging X 
different men, how can you make sure the same cri- 
teria are being used in the same way by all these 
appraisers? And what does it do to your motivation 
factors, if the good men see the poor ones being moved 
up the ladder? 


But most of all, I wonder: Can you really evaluate 
all performance? I think this question bothers me 
most, particularly when appraising staff or profes- 
sional work, whether the appraisee is a lawyer, organi- 
zation analyst, scientist, or researcher. In certain 
kinds of staff work, if the job is really done right, the 
staff man’s ideas become part of the line person’s 
concept and thinking. The chances are that the effec- 
tiveness of staff's accomplishments would be inversely 
proportional to its visibility in the act. In other words, 
there are certain kinds of staff work which are done 
best when they aren’t readily identifiable or visible. 
The standard theory of “evaluation of results” is diffi- 
cult to apply to such staff work. 


The same thing goes for the creative process. The 
big challenge for America in the future is not going 
to be doing the familiar better, or “cutting costs” or 
anything like that. This is not that kind of an age. 
This is the age of the rocket to the moon. We have all 
spent a lot of time talking about democracy and 
democratic principles and all that. And I am for it. 
But let’s face it. This is also an age when we have to 
develop and protect an elite corps. If Russia is turning 
out 50% more scientists (and believe me I think they 
are turning out some pretty good ones), if they are 
able to mobilize scientists and. inventors, while we 
have fewer technical people and half of them are 
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working on chrome tail fins, what chance do we have 
in the next two decades? The Russians are nurturing, 
directing, and expanding these new elite groups and 
finding ways to channel their efforts without destroy- 
ing their creativity and autonomy. 

The individual contributor is still the real core of 
the success of our country and of our individual com- 
panies. But if we really have a cookie cutter concept 
of management, if we take this appraisal and say: 
“This is good for everybody,” and try to apply it to 
these creative people, I think we are putting restric- 
tions on their ability to contribute. I think what we 
have to do is move managers toward management as 
a process of experiment and change, not as something 
you can always set up and formalize. 


THE INNER DIRECTED 


I think the truly professional man, whether lawyer, 
manager, or scientist, is a man who is inner directed. 
He has only one criterion which can please and satisfy 
him and that is perfection. Nothing else is ever good 
enough for him and no coercive or manipulated goals 
will ever satisfy him. The more you try to box these 
fellows in, the more chance you have of destroying 
the kind of free-wheeling innovation only they can 
give. And that we badly need. 

I am not saying, incidentally, that a very rigid 
system of appraisal is not appropriate for certain 
areas. In running our Port Authority police group, or 
in running any other group where you have very 
definite measurable standards of performance and of 
conduct, I think appraisals make sense. But it makes 
very little sense to apply one standard pattern all 
through a company. 

Finally another big assumption that breaks down 
under scrutiny is that the appraiser can and will grant 
or withhold rewards as a result of the appraisal. 

Now an interesting side point here is that very few 
companies today, and I think mostly smaller com- 
panies, tie appraisal and salary together. We make 
two judgments. Often they are opposed; a good rating 
is given and still there is no raise. Thus a big motiva- 
tional factor is not being used as an incentive as often 
as it should be. Too many raises are automatic. 

But now my time grows short, so let me close by 
saying that when we begin to pay men for improving 
managers and subordinates, when we really reward 
them for developing others and make this part of the 
system, and not only talk about it, then we will really 
have this management development thing going. Up 
to that time, gentlemen, this is the appraisal I must 
make of the appraisal situation. 
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More about Work-study Plans 


Two Michigan institutions that were set up solely as cooperative educational 


ventures aim at retaining trained personnel for firms within the state 


To STAY abreast of its competitors in this age of 
rapid technological advance, a company must acquire 
and retain personnel that will provide high quality 
administrative and professional leadership. This task 
is often difficult. 

As one means of obtaining needed personnel, many 
companies throughout the country have for years 
cooperated with colleges and universities to provide 
work-study programs that expose students to careers 
in business and industry while they are still in the 
academic phase of their education. Such programs 
have been reported from time to time in Conference 
Board publications.1 

Two ventures of this type, one long established and 
another a fledgling, are carried on in Michigan, and an 
objective of each is to retain a high proportion of the 
trained students as personnel in Michigan companies 
or their affiliates. 

One program—the long-established project—is that 
of the General Motors Institute. Here, the objective is 
to develop and train young men for the divisions and 
units of the General Motors Corporation. Although 
the Institute is in Michigan, students may spend their 
work periods in out-of-state plants of the company’s 
various divisions. 

The other program is conducted by the Dearborn 
Center—a new adjunct of the University of Michigan. 
It was established as a cooperative venture of a group 
of companies in southeastern Michigan with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and features a joint plan of paid- 
work internship and school instruction. Although sep- 
arated physically from the main university campus 
in Ann Arbor (Dearborn Center is approximately 
thirty miles closer to the industrial hub‘ of Michigan) , 
the Center is a part of the university. 

These two work-study ventures differ from most 
others in that the schools involved were set up from 
the start as cooperative education enterprises. 


HOW THE INSTITUTE OPERATES 


General Motors Institute is the central training 
and educational agency of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Although a company subsidiary, the Insti- 
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tute is incorporated in the State of Michigan as a™ 
degree-granting institution of higher learning and its 
credits and degrees have nationwide recognition and: 
acceptance by other colleges and universities.? Its’ 
board of regents is composed of executives from the 
corporation, primarily general managers of operating 
divisions. 

The Institute’s training goals are described in its 
current catalogue as follows: 


“Since the graduate of the future will face far greater 
demands of knowledge and skill than those made upon the 
college graduates now employed, constant attention is being 
paid to the development of the basic curriculum within en- 
gineering to assure that the student of today gets the most 
effective ‘tools for learning’ for his development as a pro- 
fessional man of the future. Attention is given to the need 
to provide an educational background in the scientific, — 
humanistic, and professional fields so that as the graduate 
gains additional experience, he will develop qualifications for 
increasingly responsible positions in industry.” 


The Engineering Program 


The cooperative engineering program is confined 
to the fields of mechanical, industrial and electrical 
engineering. i 

Young men who are interested in the Institute’s 
program apply directly to the school or to the per- 
sonnel department of any plant of the corporation. 
After evaluation by the Institute’s admissions com- 
mittee for academic qualification, the applicant is re-" 
ferred to the plants for consideration on the basis of” 
his preferences and the interests of the plants. 

Once accepted, the student continues for a period 
of four years, alternating between the Institute and a 
General Motors plant. To earn a degree he takes on a 
fifth year which entails full-time work on a special 
plant project about which he writes a report. Four-_ 


*See “The Work-study Programs,” Management Record, June 
1960, page 10; “Industry Cooperation with Education,” Studies in 
Business Policy, No. 34, 1949; and “Industry-sponsored Research at 
Universities,” Studies in Business Policy, No. 14, 1946. 

* The Institute operates on a budget supported by General 
Motors. The annual tuition charged to students covers only a 
portion of the operating expenses. 
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| year graduates who do not take the fifth-year program 
‘may gain a degree by earning additional academic 


credits and by writing a thesis. 
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More Advanced Training 


The second part of the program—further training 
of selected personnel—has two aspects. One plan, 
known as the bachelor-master degree program of 
graduate study, is designed for outstanding and tal- 
ented graduates of the four-year cooperative course 
to prepare them for highly technical responsibilities 
-m manufacturing, design, development, and research. 

Instead of spending a fifth year in full-time work 
on a special plant project (or earning a bachelor’s 
degree from the Institute by writing a thesis and 
taking additional credits) , a selected student attends 
one of five graduate schools that cooperate with the 
Institute. (The five are: the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Illinois Institute of Technology, the Mas- 

sachusetts Institute of Technology, Michigan State 
University, and North Carolina State College.) 

A student spends two or three semesters at school. 
After he has successfully completed his thesis and 
advanced courses and is eligible for a master’s degree, 
the school notifies the Institute. The latter then rec- 
ommends to the board of regents that the student be 
awarded a bachelor’s degree. The graduate school, in 
turn, awards the master’s degree. 

The other part of the more advanced training 
program is a 1955 innovation but is not part of the 
cooperative plan. Under this program the manage- 
ments of General Motors divisions select personnel 
who have liberal arts degrees for additional training 
which will provide effective orientation to mdustry 

in a short time. Selection of candidates by manage- 
ment is an indication of their ability for future leader- 
ship. 


An Evaluation of the Program 


After thirty-four years of conducting the Institute,! 
the corporation believes that its purpose in carrying 
on the project—that of developing young men to 
qualify for future industrial leadership—has been re- 

alized. Of the nearly 6,000 Institute graduates, almost 


*The Institute has been a subsidiary of General Motors since 
1926, but it actually originated in 1919 as the Flint Institute of 
Technology. As such, it was an educational institution that pro- 
vided evening courses and was affiliated with the Industrial Fellow- 
ship League, an association of factory employees in Flint. (The 
league is now known as the Industrial Mutual Association.) The 
Institute added foremanship training to its curriculum in 1920 and 
a cooperative engineering program in 1924. A principal reason for 
General Motors’ taking over the Institute two years later was the 
recognition that a high percentage of the students were employees 
in the company’s Flint area plants. 
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70% are currently employed by General Motors in 
administrative and professional posts demanding re- 
sponsibility and skill. Among them are general man- 
agers and presidents of some of the company’s op- 
erating divisions. 


DEARBORN CENTER 


By establishing Dearborn Center, the University 
of Michigan expects to: (1) provide industry with 
greater numbers of high quality personnel; (2) offer 
current instruction in business and industrial opera- 
tions; and (3) help companies to lessen their turnover 
by training and interesting students in specific com- 
panies and fields. 

Before the Center was established, a joint study 
was undertaken by the university and a group of 
southeastern Michigan employers. As a result of the 
study, the university concluded that a cooperative 
program would be a significant contribution because 
it would at least integrate classroom learning with 
paid on-the-job instruction. 

Under the program the companies provide work as- 
signments exposing students to the newest technologi- 
cal developments, and the university’s curriculum 
incorporates instruction encompassing the technologi- 
cal developments to which students are exposed on 
the job. 

For example, if a young engineer should be assigned 
to a dynamometer as part of his internship, the uni- 
versity coordinators know that he needs a certain 
amount of calculus, physics, and mechanics before he 
can undertake the assignment. They know, too, that 
the nature of the dynamometer setup demands that 
the student stay on the project for a certain length of 
time before moving forward to another phase of his 
internship. 

The participation of the University of Michigan 
gives the companies access to the talents of young 
people from within the state. It is hoped that these 
young people will learn that employment in their 
home state can be satisfying and profitable. 

Among the business and industrial enterprises that 
are now cooperating with the school in implementing 
the program are: the Associated Spring Corporation, 
Barnes-Gibson-Raymond Division; the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, Research Laboratories; Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., Wolverine Tube Division; the Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company; the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany; the Eaton Manufacturing Company, Saginaw 
Division; the Ford Motor Company; the General 
Motors Corporation, Chevrolet and Detroit Diesel 
Engine Divisions and Spring and Bumper Plant; the 
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General Telephone and Electronics Corporation, 
Argus Cameras Division; The J. L. Hudson Company; 
the I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Bulldog Electric 
Products Division; Lear, Inc.; the Lufkin Rule Com- 
pany; the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit; 
Massey-Ferguson, Inc.; the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company; the Michigan Credit Union League; the 
Mueller Brass Company; Parke, Davis and Company; 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company; Touche, Ross, 
Bailey and Smart; and the Whirlpool Corporation. 
The school is located in the industrial heart of the 
state, and work internships for students can provide 
a variety of experience. Throughout the program 
emphasis will be placed on instructional values rather 
than on financial reimbursement for work internships. 


Physical Setup and Enrollment 


To establish the Center, the University of Michi- 
gan utilized a gift of $6.5 million from the Ford Motor 
Company Fund and a 210-acre wooded area on the 
east bank of the Rouge River donated by the Ford 
Motor Company. The cash contribution provided a 
capital outlay for four buildings: classroom (includ- 
ing laboratories); student activities (comprising the 
library, book store, cafeteria, and general meeting 
rooms); engineering; and administrative. Fair Lane, 
the home of the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, is 
part of the campus and eventually will be converted 
into a cultural center for seminars and for lectures by 
guest speakers. 

The cooperative program at Dearborn Center is 
open only to juniors, seniors and graduate students 
(some adult education and extension services also 
are offered) .1 The program begins with the juniors,” 
and admission requirements are identical to those 
for juniors in any other part of the university on the 
Ann Arbor campus; the degree is the same as that 
from any other college in the university. The curricu- 
lum plan alternates semesters of attendance at the 
Center with periods of compensated employment on 
selected work assignments. The program operates 
on a twelve-month schedule. 

In the fall of 1960 (after a 1959-60 pilot program 


* While the cooperative program at Dearborn Center at present 
covers only the engineering and business administration areas, 
nevertheless the Center provides a strong supporting component of 
liberal arts courses. These courses have been expanded to permit 
students in the community to attend classes and get liberal arts 
degrees. 

“Enrollment is deliberately restricted to upperclassmen so that 
the community college program for freshmen and sophomores will 
be encouraged and strengthened. University officers believe the 
community college is important in meeting educational needs beyond 
high school, especially where state institutions, either private or tax 
supported, cannot: meet burgeoning demands. 
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was concluded) the school formally opened with an | 


enrollment of 220 undergraduates and 125 liberal arts 
graduate students. In addition, 230 persons were ad- 
mitted to adult education courses. 


Future Expectations 


Future plans call for expanding cooperative educa- | 


tion to include more than the general engineering and 
business administration areas. There will be programs 


in mathematics, for example, with internships in com- _] 
puter work. Specializations in communications will — 


be available through the cooperation of newspapers, 


radio and television stations. School administrators | 
look forward, too, to establishing cooperative pro- ¢ 
‘- 


The most immediate future project will be the ini- 


grams in the liberal arts-and social service fields. 


tiation of a graduate program in engineering and 


business administration. The university believes there 
are many men presently employed in key positions. 
who can profit from taking master’s programs in their — 


areas of interest. 


Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Communication or Conflict—This volume points out that — 
meetings have begun to replace battlefields as the areas _ 
in which relationships among groups of people are deter- 


mined. More and more we depend on meetings for giving 
and acquiring information, for developing understanding, 


for the definition of differences, and for reaching com-— 
This book is the 


promises, decisions and agreements. 
record of one attempt to advance our knowledge and 
understanding of meetings. 

It reports on an international conference at Eastbourne, 
England, on the process and functioning of international 
conferences. The World Federation for Mental Health put 


forward the idea and received the financial support of ~ 


The Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation of New York in carrying 


it out. In Part I of the volume the reader finds various — 
papers that were made available ahead of time for study — 


by the conferees. Part II is a record of the relevant discus- 


sion which took place during the seven days of the confer- — 


ence. Part III contains descriptions of conferences and 


conference methods that were referred to on a number of — 


oceasions in the discussion. 
The meeting was held not to provide a rigid set of 


blueprints on conference management but to make those | 


interested in small conferences better aware of the subtle- 
ties involved when people come together in discussion. 
By Mary Capes, Association Press, New York, New York, 
1960, 228 pp., $4. 
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Lending Employees to the Government 


Companigs are being tapped for personnel for 
government jobs to a marked extent. This calls for 
_ serious thinking on the part of top management of the 
organizations that are temporarily losing the services 
_ of valued employees. As a good corporate citizen, a 
company may want to cooperate with government 
_ agencies by making available the talents of executives 
who would appear to be particularly fitted for the 
tasks at hand. But how about the needs of the com- 
pany? 

If employees who are released are considered on 

_ leave of absence, what should be the limits for such 
_ leaves? Should a company be willing to lend a key 
executive for an indefinite period? 
_ And what about the individual who is being loaned? 
_ Apart from salary, he may be accumulating benefits 
under various company plans that would be drastical- 
ly affected by a break in continuity of service. Should 
he be expected to forfeit such benefits as his personal 
civic contribution, or is there some way in which his 
interests could be protected? 

Government agencies, federal and state, are not the 
only “borrowers” of company personnel. Occasionally 
it is to the advantage of a company to lend a pro- 
fessional or technical employee to another company 
for a specific project. The matter of benefit-plan rights 
and privileges, in such cases, is equally significant. 

Phillips Petroleum Company is an organization 
whose management has given much thought to the 
implications of lending personnel. Several years ago, 
for the guidance of its supervisors, it issued a policy 
and procedure statement on “loaned service” which 
has been revised from time to time as experience indi- 
_ cated the need for pointing up certain aspects. In a 
recent revision a definite period has been specified for 
loaned service—a maximum of five years, with pro- 
vision that the company can review and extend the 
leave at the end of the period or can cancel it at any 
time. Also, the company’s arrangements for continuing 
contributions to benefit plans during employees’ ab- 
sences have been amplified. 

At Phillips, “loaned service rights” are granted to 
four categories of employees—executive, administra- 
tive, supervisory and professional—who “may tempo- 
rarily enter the employ of another person, corporation, 
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institution, federal or state government or any sub- 
division thereof, other than any branch of military 
service.” This must be at the express request of 
Phillips Petroleum Company, and procedures are set 
up to make the request formal. 

The specific request for lending the services of a 
particular person must come either from the vice- 
president who heads the department or the manager 
of the department in which the individual works. In 
order to be eligible for loaned service rights, the em- 
ployee must accept the proposed loan of his services, 
in writing, on a form provided by Phillips. The com- 
pleted form is forwarded to the operating committee 
for consideration and to the executive committee for 
approval. 

While he is away on loan, a Phillips employee is 
entitled to participate in Phillips retirement income 
plan, thrift plan and group insurance plans (life, dis- 
ability, and medical and hospital) just as though he 
were in the continuous employ of the company, pro- 
vided that he keeps up his contributions to these 
plans. Phillips continues to pay its share of the cost of 
the benefits involved. However, if the borrower is 
other than a government agency, this is done only 
with the understanding that arrangements are made, 
either between Phillips and the borrower or between 
Phillips and the employee, for reimbursement of the 
company costs. There is also an understanding that 
the employee will not participate in similar plans 
with the borrower while covered under Phillips plans. 
The salary paid by the borrower is used in computing 
payments and benefits to be derived from them, so 
long as the employee is being loaned. It is the em- 
ployee’s responsibility to keep Phillips informed of 
any change in his rate of pay. 

As for vacation privileges—these are determined by 
the vacation policy of the borrower. An employee who 
is granted loaned service rights is subject to recall to 
the direct service of Phillips at any time the latter 
deems this necessary or advisable. If an employee does 
not return when asked, his refusal is considered resig- 
nation, and his participation in the company’s benefit 
plans, of course, is terminated. 

GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Q) 


Pay Levels for Professional and 
Administrative Personnel 


SINCE WORLD WAR II employers have relied 
increasingly on survey data for wage and salary de- 
termination. An enormous number of surveys are now 
being conducted by employer associations, individual 
companies and the government. For the most part, 
these have dealt with clerical salaries and wage rates 
for nonsupervisory production and maintenance 
employees. There has been a general lack of salary 
information on professional, administrative and su- 
pervisory positions. 

In an effort to fill the gap, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began last year the first in a series of annual 
nationwide surveys of compensation for selected pro- 
fessional and administrative occupations.’ The first 
report, “National Survey of Professional, Administra- 
tive, Technical, and Clerical Pay,” is now available.” 

According to the BLS, it “provides more informa- 
tion than has heretofore been available on pay in 
private industry for use in appraising the compensa- 
tion of salaried employees in the federal civil service.” 
While use of the report by company wage and salary 
administrators will, perhaps, have less specific appli- 
cation, it is undoubtedly recognized as an added tool 
in broadly gaging external pressures on company sal- 
ary structures. The study has already met with wide 
popular demand. Within a week after its release the 
entire first run of 14,000 copies had been ordered. 

The design for the survey was developed by the 
Bureau of the Budget in collaboration with the Civil 
Service Commission, the Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The list of occupations studied represents a wide 
range of pay levels. Each occupation was selected 
because it was judged to be (a) surveyable in indus- 


* The series also includes national salary estimates for the drafting 
and clerical occupations covered in the bureau’s community wage 
series. 

* The full title is “BLS Bulletin 1286, National Survey of Profes- 
sional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 1959- 
60.” The report may be ordered for 35 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, 25, D.C. or from any one of five 
BLS regional offices: New York, Boston, Atlanta, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 
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try within the framework of a broad survey design 
and (b) representative of occupational groups that 
are numerically important in industry as well as in f 
the federal service. ee 

Job descriptions for the seventy-seven job cate- 
gories surveyed specify not only the scope and nature 
of duties and responsibilities, but where pertinent in 
pinpointing job-level distinctions, the size of the com- — 
pany and the complexity of operations are also indi- — 
cated. 

However, a word of caution is in order. The survey 
design does not permit publication of separate salary 
figures by industry or by community. The averages 
shown in all tables, charts and distributions in the 
study represent national estimates only. They cannot — 
be applied to any particular industry or locality with- 
out first taking into account interindustry and inter- 
regional differences. 

In order to provide a basis for some general ob-— 
servations, however, the BLS computed estimates for 
broad regional and industry divisions, and comments 
on these estimates are noted in the report. Thus, 
limited information is presented for each job group, 
though not for the various levels within job groupings, 
for four regions (Northeast, South, North Central 
and West), for manufacturing as a whole, and for sey- 
eral nonmanufacturing industries. 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF SURVEY 


Actually, the BLS study combines in one report — 
data from two separate surveys, one on professional 
and administrative occupations and the other on cleri- 
cal and drafting jobs. For the professional and ad- 
ministrative occupations the survey data were col- 
lected from some 1,600 representative establishments 
employing one hundred or more workers. The survey 
results are based on a stratified probability sample of 
establishments which have been weighted to yield — 
nationwide metropolitan area estimates.+ 


*A brief description of the sample design and estimation pro- 
cedure is given in Management Record, Nov. 1960, p. 29. A full 
account of the scope and method of the survey is presented in 
Appendix A of the BLS report. 
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_ The collection of data was made by personal visits 

during the first half of 1960, mainly between January 
15 and April 30. Employees were classified according 
to occupation and level, on the basis of uniform job 
descriptions prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In comparing actual duties and responsibilities 
of the employees with those in the survey descriptions, 
extensive use was made of the company job descrip- 
tions, organization charts, and information obtained 
from company officials. On the average, BLS field 
economists spent a full day at each establishment 
matching jobs with descriptions and compiling salary 
data. 


Professional and Administrative Occupations 


The professional and administrative jobs represent 
five fields: accounting, legal, engineering and scien- 
tific, personnel management, and office supervisory. 
In each field the jobs selected for study are defined 
so as to differentiate between duties or work levels 
within the job. As may be seen from Table 1, the 
accounting field contains five levels of accountants 
and four levels of auditors. Each level is designated by 
a roman numeral, with Level I the lowest job cate- 
gory. Thus, Accountant I represents a level of re- 
sponsibility just above the beginner or trainee, 
whereas Accountant V refers to duties comparable 
to a chief accountant of a large firm (1,000 to 5,000 
employees) or a top accounting specialist of a firm 
employing over 5,000. Auditor I is defined as an in- 
experienced trainee position requiring a bachelor’s 
degree in accounting or the equivalent in education 
and experience combined. Auditor IV, on the other 
‘hand, calls for duties equivalent to the head of an 
audit team or one in charge of individual audits under 
“minimum supervision with the assistance of subordi- 
nate auditors.? 

The description of each job level is sufficiently de- 
tailed so that its scope and the distinctions among 
_the levels can be identified. The six levels of attorneys 
surveyed range from newly hired attorneys (with 
LLB degrees and membership in the bar) to those 
who serve as general counsel or chief attorney for the 
company and who report directly to top management. 

Six levels of chemists and engineers and seven levels 
of mathematicians are reported, each starting with 
a trainee level of professional work, typically requir- 
ing a bachelor of science degree or the equivalent in 
education and experience combined. Engineers are not 
identified in the report by field of specialization (e.g., 


* The descriptions given here are incomplete. Full descriptions for 
all jobs are to be found in Appendix B of the BLS report. 
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civil, mechanical, and electrical) or by function (re- 
search, design, operations and maintenance, and pro- 
duction). The reason is that over 90% of the estab- 
lishments reporting rates for engineers indicated no 
rate differences based on either of these factors. 

In the personnel management field, three occupa- 
tions with four levels for each are reported. Job 
Analyst I is defined to include trainees under close 
supervision, while the distinctive requirement of job 
Analyst IV is participation in the development, in- 
stallation, and administration of evaluation and com- 
pensation systems, with full responsibility for other 
broad assignments. The first levels for employment 
manager and director of personnel include persons 
who are fully responsible for their respective func- 
tions. Succeeding levels of this job category are de- 
termined on the basis of the increased number of 
-employees, the larger range of occupations, and the 
greater variety of functions for which the job occu- 
pants are responsible. The first level of supervisors for 
keypunch and tabulating machine units refers to 
working supervisors who also operate the machines 
they supervise. The second level refers to full-time 
supervisors in charge of operations in their units. 


Clerical and Drafting Occupations 


Although the survey design for the clerical and 
drafting occupations is somewhat different from that 
used for professional and administrative jobs, the 
sample for each is generally confined to the same 
areas. Data collected through the bureau’s commu- 
nity wage surveys were used to develop national 
estimates for the clerical and drafting occupations. 
The sample includes approximately 6,000 establish- 
ments, each systematically selected and each employ- 
ing one hundred or more workers. 

The industry and area detail, missing from the 
data on professional and administrative jobs, is avail- 
able for clerical and drafting jobs through the various 
community wage-survey reports. But national esti- 
mates for the clerical and drafting jobs are not exactly 
comparable with the BLS industry averages in each 
community because of a difference in timing and in 
industrial composition. 


SALARY DISTRIBUTIONS 


The BLS report stipulates that differences in the 
range of salaries undoubtedly reflect a variety of 
factors other than differences in job definitions. The 
report further indicates that salary differences of pro- 
fessional and administrative employees in the same 
job and grade level are due in part to the fact that 
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compensation for these occupations is generally de- salaries in most cases are lower than the weighted ~ 


termined on an individual basis or under formal pay averages (means). The percentage by which the 
plans that normally provide for a wide range in salary median differs from the mean is less than 2% in al-— 
rates. most half (twenty-six out of fifty-six) of the profes- 
A complete distribution of employees by average sional and administrative jobs. But the difference is 
weekly salary for each job is given in the BLS report. 5% or more in one out of five jobs. This larger differ- 
In addition, three measures of the average are shown: ential between median and mean is found primarily 
the mean (weighted average), the median (midpoint among the attorneys and at the highest levels of 
above which and below which 50% of the employees chemists, mathematicians, directors of personnel, and 
are found), and the interquartile (middle 50%) employment managers. 
range. Table 1 shows these averages as they relate It can readily be seen from Table 1 that, as a gen- 
to each of the fifty-six professional and administrative eral rule, overlapping takes place between the middle 
jobs and Table 2 (see page 30) shows the aver- 50% range of one job level and that of the next con- 
ages for the twenty-one clerical and drafting secutive level. For example, the middle 50% range 
occupations. for Attorneys I ends at a weekly salary of $137 while 
As can be seen from the tables, median weekly the middle range for Attorneys II begins at $120, an — 


Table 1: Employment, Average Weekly Salaries and Average Salaries plus Cash Boni 


Average Weekly Salaries? Cash Bonuses# 
Number of Z 
Occupation and Class Employees Per Cent of Average Per Cent 
(Thousands) Middle Employees Weekly Added to 
Mean Median Range4 Receiving Salaries Sine Salaries by 
Cash Bonuses Cash Bonuses5 Cash Bonuses® 
Accounts and Auditors 
PROGOVITIME IDS Le i oe. a),, cc earV ees e) oks ws Re mito eee 18.7 $112 $110 $102-122 25 $113 1.0 
PNCOOUNPANTS VL nome tracicisusdaroueisies ot tea ae here 18.5 132 129 118-143 35 134 1.4 
ISCCOUMPADESATLLL Ge weaver. ete ys eae Rae Re 14.9 159 155 136-178 39 164 3.0 
Aecountants, LVAeos cline de eile eran ae eee 6.4 189 185 162-208 32 196 _ Sta } 
NOP ONGTANITS: Weatie echt miat) oduct oe amie 2.4 231 228 193-259 22 238 $1 
Auditors, 1 ere Re POO a Ue dm tM nn 8 96 93 85-104 35 97 1.4 
Auditors, LL Ad: GaSe eRe ee ee 4.1 116 113 101-130 32 117 Ee 
Piccors, LL Wis sacha. esate ae apiece sane 4.3 147 143 127-165 30 151 pars 
PACLIROTS) OLV les <aetswe cc) og: es ey Rhee olen beh tae 2.0 179 174 154-198 29 182 1.9 
Attorneys 
ATEOTMO VS) Misc cfercnsd-csolatate ned aatatetmupenents tn eee ets 4 115 106 91-137 36 116 A 
ELODMCY Ss 1 ULee. yet, shraneat phic sha casa della tes ediacanpa Sige chai 1.4 140 136 120-158 20 141 Biya} 
PATEOINEVS:) DE ry cote ae eo catiee nga tlh ettetic ny ee 2.9 192 181 150-223 29 194 1.2 / 
ATEOPNE VSN iasigis ated nanseeeee hc areata ee 1.3 255 246 202-296 25 260 ge 
PATLORUOV SN ere fate a Rae, stearic 6 387 362 298-464 19 394 1.8 
AERONTIO VS tAV iL Peven: oe Piss mis stain hie ake ean evraer Ane 6 442 403 341-536 19 460 3.6 
Engineers and Scientists 
Chenusts lbs tyre. cncgsies usieeap ame Acs cein asta 3.9 106 105 97-114 19 107 ae 
Chemistsntlava. ncuu tosh cara stall guiteneter 6.1 124 122 110-135 4] 126 1.9 
Chemists LUD iu se Att ter sits ae etehes ave Mohn 8.5 149 148 132-165 37 152 1.8 
CCRemmistee LV cin cs ee oo ini i tvndte Aysere eee Oath 182 179 161-198 31 186 2. Sie 
Chenistss Vitor ease dines ata lem ee eerie 34 Q11 208 188-236 38 218 3.4 
Chemists. Vila ncoditneea ott latte deve es sia omcohes 1,5 263 249 234-288 43, 276 4.8 
ISP ING ONS esha: iss sete crane eet, Acar eae 19.3 122 123 115-130 16 123 A 
IB TICIPCISAU Ls et. rrce watetiitratii: laurie cian iaac eon 43.1 139 137 127-150 17 140 6 
Brigineers, U1], dane ipei rep nnae seme ele 76.0 161 160 146-176 16 162 8 
mig Ine eras UV diya wiyn wine troe relia tasyeraleteh a tee 63.5 189 187 170-206 19 191 1.0 
LO ab CL Sih ADP Raente OE etn ona eatin RPA AEN WARIO 32.1 223 218 197-245 Q2 227 1.8 
BMOIDCETSSAW Ls se ote cristata eae celine 12.7 272 264 235-302 25 281 3.2 
Moathematicianss lain sitet ar anne nee : 4 111 110 98-122 11 shit 2 
Mathematicians LE s.%reci cc. crit one sine oat He 130 127 116-141 14 131 A 
Mathematicians, lla aactiie sie sine ae 153 150 137-167 11 153 3 
MMisthematictamsy Lev miner stile clean ereccioysiees ane 5 175 172 156-191 17 176 6 
Mathempticians) Vico ciesiia enn rancor A 226 233, 203-253 50 251 10.9 
Mathematicians, }Vls Mra lvoe aats ett ita ahs 2 272 257 232-300 24 288 Hi seirl 
Mathematicians; Vill. 5 ivan cae sale | 289 269 238-346 22 295 2.0 : 
d 
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overlap of $17. This type of overlapping—between The Personnel Management Jobs 
consecutive levels within a job grouping—ranges from 
$1 (between Job Analysts III and IV; Employment 
Managers III and IV; and Directors of Personnel II 
and III) to as much as $65 between Directors of 
Personnel III and IV. Between Mathematicians VI 
and VII, the overlap is $62. 

But considerable overlapping also occurs between 
one group of jobs and another. It is evident from 
Table 1 that the middl n i 
Br eats, job caielt er 2 Ge oe ings between the highest and lowest salaries become wider 


| overlap to some degree with those for accountants, junit spear. 9 rad Si sits foe SoG Analeeeal 
attorneys, engineers, and mathematicians. Between nea oF crate ier a age MR Ciena > vee 
(shown on Chart 1) is $106, about 30% of the 


Mathematicians VII and directors of research and : ; 
personnel at this level earn less than $100, and just 


development there is a $60 overlap of the middle 
ranges. (Text continued on page 29) 


A visual presentation of the extent of overlapping 
and the relationship between various job levels is 
shown on Chart 1 (page 28) for the personnel man- 
agement jobs and on Chart 2 (page 29) for the en- 
gineers’ and scientists’ jobs- The charts are preceded 
by tables (pages 26 and 27) giving the percentage of 
employees throughout the salary range. It can be 
seen that the absolute as well as the relative spreads 


Selected Professional and Administrative Occupations,’ Winter 1959-60 


Average Weekly Salaries? Cash Bonuses 4 

| Number of 

Occupation and Class Employees Per Cent of Average Per Cent 

| (Thousands) Middle Employees Weekly Added to 

. Mean Median Range Receiving Salaries plus Salaries by 

Pe Cash Bonuses Cash Bonuses5 Cash Bonuses® 
Directors, research and development.......... ye 349 344 286-395 35 380 8.7 

Personnel Management 

UUM OA) a ots (gta ir is 2 114 106 99-123 Lae 115 ai) 
SUC EELE CHE OL TS 0, eR CO 6 128 127 113-143 16 129 9 
TL OUUCBNV SLL GOS IE UNS A nn 9 142 140 126-160 23 143 8 
SMEAR SESNEU Neat ie csc csc « ylbie ee alanis » 6 180 179 161-199 19 181 6 
Employment managers, I.................0.. 2.4 128 125 108-149 45 131 2.3 
Employment managers, II...:.............5. 1.6 151 151 128-168 Q7 154 2.0 
Employment managers, III.................. iy! 175 169 151-193 19 179 PE | 
Employment managers, IV................... i 224 212 192-253 14 226 9 

\ 
Directors Gf personnel, Vo: =... ee 1.0 152 149 130-168 42 156 2.5 
Wirectorsiot personnel, IE... 2232. eee es 4.1 182 179 156-205 42 189 4.1 
Directors of personnel; II]................... 9 252 243 206-302 39 265 5.2 
Directors of personnel, IV........ Ca, Sas NY Fe 6 302 281 237-361 38 328 8.7 

Clerical Supervisory 

Managers, office services, I...... ANCHE TO ite) 139 140 123-151 49 142 2.2 
Managers, office services, II.................. 4) 154 146 129-181 18 156 1.0 
Managers, office services, III................. A 180 179 148-206 39 184 2.0 
Managers, office services, IV................. a0 218 213 169-264 19 219 38 
DUDErMIsGIS, KEVOUNCH, To... S ol). .  eeee ee e s 21 93 93 83-102 32 94 1.4 
minervisors, keypunen, To.) 2... eke eee ee 1.0 114 115 100-124 Q1 115 9 
BUPEIVISOTS PAYTON.) 25055 225i ese aes. a8) 135 131 117-151 30 137 33 
Supervisors, tabulating-machine unit, I........ 5.3 114 115 101-130 31 116 1.4 
Supervisors, tabulating-machine unit, II....... 6.2 140 138 121-157 38 142 1.6 


1 The study relates to establishments employing 100 or more workers in 188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the United States (excluding Hawaii) as revised in 1959 
by the Bureau of the Budget, in the following industries: manufacturing; fre seportat: communication; electric, gas, and sanitary services; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; engineering and architectural services; and research development and testing laboratories. 


2 Salaries relate to standard salaries that are paid for standard work schedules. In tabulating the salary data, salaries reported on an annual or monthly basis were converted to 
weekly salaries by dividing by 52.1 or 4.33, respectively. 

3 The middle (interquartile) range is the central part of the-array of employees by salary excluding the upper and lower fourths. 

4 Cash bonuses were averaged over all employees in each job category, including those who did not participate in such payments. 


5 Adjusted to include a small proportion of employees who received cash bonuses but for whom data on amount of bonus were not available, by assuming their bonuses equaled 
those for whom such data were available. 


6 Percentages were computed from weekly averages before rounding. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Pay Levels for Professional and Other White-Collar Occupations,” Monthly Labor Review, December, 1960 p. 1,287. 
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Per Cent Distribution of Employees in Selected Personnel Management Jobs, by Average Weekly Salary 


Job Analysts Employment Managers Directors of Personnel 
Average 
Weekly 
Salary 


Under 80. 8 05 M. oe Se 
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Total%.. 100 100 100 100 100 101 99 100 100 99 100 99 


1 Does not total 100% in all cases due to rounding. This table refers to Chart 1 on page 28 4 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Tur Conrerence Boarp. 


Per Cent Distribution of Mathematicians and Directors, Research & Development, by Average Weekly Salary 


: Mathematicians Directors, Research & Development 
Average y 
Weekly 
Salary I I iil IV V VI Vil 
389 = 100% 679 =100%! 714=100%' 510 =100%! 351 =100%! 174=100%! 85 =100%! 1,148 =100%} 
80-89: ous). 4 
rst ees Pa Q7 gz 
LOQ=100%). 1.5 20 9 
TORO ae 22 26 3 
TZOSI2O Le he 13 18 11 2 
1 (ES kt ea 9 20 16 3 
140-149....... 6 10 20 12 $x 
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160-169....,.. ; 3 15 15 Ly ANP 8 ae 
1 Sr UE beg a nen g 8 alg 5 1 2 
180-189... 60.) 1 6 i 9 2 oy 
a [063 0) 1 3 8 7 3 2 
200-209) 04.5. 1 7 6 6 ie 
MLO-~21G Ua iee 2 6 6 8 1 
220-229... 0s: 1 9 ii 2 2 
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| Per Cent Distribution of Mathematicians and Directors, Research & Development, by Average Weekly Salary 


Mathematicians Directors, Research & Development 
Average 


Weekly 
Salary I II Ill IV Vv VI VII 
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Motel %...0..26 101 100 99 99 99 99 99 99 


1 Does not total 100% in all cases due to rounding. © 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics and THe ConFERENCE Boarp. This table refers to Chart 2 on page 29 > 


Per Cent Distribution of Chemists and Engineers, by Average Weekly Salary 


Chemists Engineers 

Average 
Weekly 
Salary 


I I iil IV v VI I II lil IV v VI 
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1 Does not total 100% in all cases due to rounding. H 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Tae ConFERENCE Boarp. This table also refers to Chart 2 on page 29> 
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(Continued from page 25) 

about 20% earn $130 or more. As can be seen on the 
chart, the middle 50% range for Job Analyst II be- 
gins at about the midpoint of the middle range 
for Job Analyst I. This pattern is repeated between 
Job Analysts II and III. But the middle range for Job 
Analyst IV begins slightly above the maximum of 
the middle range for Job Analyst III. This pattern 
of relationships in the middle ranges for the job an- 
-alysts is almost identical to the pattern of middle 
ranges among the employment managers. 

Among personnel directors, while there is an over- 
lap in the middle ranges of Levels I and II, the middle 
range of Level III begins at about the point where 
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Level II ends. Between Levels III and IV the middle 
ranges overlap more than half way. 

As can be seen from the distribution table, the 
proportion of personnel management employees at the 
extremes of the distribution is small, though gen- 
erally speaking, the proportion at the lower extreme 
is larger than that at the upper. 

Manufacturing establishments account for from 
three-fifths to four-fifths of the employment of the 
twelve levels of personnel management jobs. Among 
other industries, a fourth of the employees in the first 
two levels of job analyst positions are in finance, and 
a third of the Employment Managers IV are in public 
utilities. 
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Engineering and Other Science Jobs 


Salary relationships among the various levels of 
chemists, engineers, and mathematicians, and for di- 
rectors of research and development are shown on 
Chart 2. As noted in the accompanying distribution 
table, for Levels I and II of each group, the bulk of 
employees are concentrated at the lower end of the 
distribution. At Levels III and IV, and for mathe- 
maticians at Level V in addition, the greatest propor- 
tion of employees is concentrated in the central por- 
tion of the distribution. And at Levels V and VI for 
chemists and engineers, at Levels VI and VII for 
mathematicians, and for directors of research and 
development, the dispersion is more widely scattered 
throughout the entire range. 

Again, the relative spreads between minimum and 
maximum salaries become wider with each increase 
in work level. But the spread at the first four levels 
is much smaller for these jobs than the minimum- 
maximum spread of Levels I through IV of the per- 
sonnel management jobs. 

For each of the six levels of chemists, the median 
weekly salary is below that of engineers in the corre- 
sponding levels. Also, at most corresponding levels, 


Table 2: 


the median engineers’ salary is above that for mathe- 
maticians. 

Nearly all the chemists and a great majority of 
the engineers and mathematicians included in the 
study are employed in manufacturing. 


Differentials between Supervisory and 
Nonsupervisory Jobs 


Among the supervisory jobs included in the BLS 
study, two of them—keypunch and tabulating ma- 
chine supervisors—have clerical counterparts in the 
survey report. Thus, it is possible to analyze salary 
differentials between these occupations. 

On Chart 3, the middle 50% range is given for both 
the supervisory jobs and for those supervised. By 
using the middle range, the extreme low and high 
salaries are eliminated, permitting a comparison of 
only the more usual rates. As already mentioned, 
Level I supervisors are working supervisors who 
spend part of their time performing machine opera- 
tions while Level II is occupied full time in directing 
and organizing the work of their groups. 

The top of the middle range for keypunch operators 
($80) is just $3 below the bottom of the middle range 
for the working supervisor (Supervisor, Keypunch I). 


Employment and Average Salaries for Selected Technical and Clerical 


Occupations,’ Winter 1959-60 : 


Average Weekly Salaries 2 


Number of 
Occupation and Class Employees 
(Thousands) Mean Median Middle Range? 
Draftsmen 
Draltsmen;: WWMHODed es tots qin eo Reece See Ee 27.9 $90.00 $89.00 $79 .00-$101.00 
Draktsmen, senor) cee pt ae Re ae ee 50.2 120.00 118.00 105.00- 134.00 
Wrattameny leadencye.t cues chs dhe Meas is oe eed ce et 8.8 146.00 144.00 126.00- 164.00 
DWC ca a RENEE WR VEO MREI, Ge SURE TIT NAA cole, SUM Ck AN 3.7 72.50 70.00 63.00-— 81.00 
Clerical 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, I... .........6...00 000 cece 40.7 61.50 60.00 53.00- 69.00 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, II................-.....--- 10.2 75.00 75.00 65.00- 86.00 
Clerks secounting lees 7 cist. ee eee, Sees A ee 712.7 69.50 68.00 58.00- 79.00 
Clerks accounting hk ats .3 mise) e ue ei: gO ce einen 51.4 93.00 92.00 79 .00- 106.00 
Glerka)fles T goes Gl ae tN re ee, Amiaders hae 47.9 55.50 54.00 48.00— 62.00 
Clerks: fle ED ehyid iy. dul) eel rans SN eae SON eae 15.0 70.50 69.00 60.00— 80.00 
Keypunch operators lea cis Coa! fee one oe ee ae 49.2 70.00 69.00 60.00- 80.00 
Officesboys-or/girisia: G4 2. Steen mene aie can thn es Beaune 30.4 57.00 55.00 49.00- 63.00 
Stenographers, general a/yascsn seer aerate Lae See tase 111.8 75.00 74.00 64.00- 85.00 
Stenographers) technical x oveowtaaerrne uot bettas ae 8.7 84.50 84.00 77.00— 91.00 
Switchboard! operators: \cuhes. chy vate led cht conte wed oy! eee 20.5 71.50 72.00 62.00-— 83.00 
Switchboard: operators, special J. 0.....¢.Milss ea the ed <atdiente 13 78.50 77.00 71.00-— 89.00 
Tabulating-machine operators, I.................0000eeeeee 10.9 70.50 70.00 61.00— 80.00 
Tabulating-machine operators, I]....:.......2.....0.200005 19.8 84.50 85.00 75.00- 96.00 
Tabulating-machine Operators pUT ute) ese sae ere 9.1 101.50 101.00 91.00- 112.00 
Typists, Dee ERR Bialgata rs RRO AMINO RA lations arta Lth 84.9 60.50 60.00 53.00- ~ 67.00 
SP ypists PED ko AG Cai, SIR EAS ak eae A Ler eR Ree 48.8 72.00 71.00 63.00- 81.00 


See footnotes Table 1, page 25. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Pay Levels for Professional and White Collar Occupations Monthly Labor Review, December, 1960, p. 1,288. 
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Chart 3: Median Weekly Salary and Middle 50% Range of Selected 
Supervisory and Supervised Jobs 


40 60 
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TABULATING MACHINE OPERATOR, Ill 


This represents a differential of just 3.7%. However, 
when compared with the low of the middle range for 
full-time supervisors, which is $100, the differential 
is 20%. 

Another; and perhaps more meaningful, way to 
compare the relationship between these jobs is to 
note the differential between their medians. Between 
the Keypunch Operator median ($69) and the median 
for Supervisor, Keypunch I ($93), the differential is 
25.87%. On the other hand, the differential between 
the operator’s median and that ($115) of the full- 
time supervisor is 40%. 

Looking at the tabulating-machine jobs on Chart 
3, it can be seen that the middle range of working 
supervisors (Unit I) overlaps considerably with the 
middle range of Tabulating-machine Operator III, 
the highest level of the tabulating-operator jobs. But 
comparison of the two medians results in a differential 
of 12%. 

Between Tabulating-machine Operator III and 
supervisor, Unit II, the maximum of the middle range 
for the former job ($112) is $9 less than the mini- 
mum of the middle range ($121) for the latter—or a 
differential of 7.4%. In terms of the medians ($101 
and $138 respectively) the spread is 26.8%. 

Between Tabulating-machine Operator I (the be- 
ginning job in the unit) and the working supervisor, 
the differential between the maximum of the middle 
range for the former ($80) and the minimum of the 
middle range ($101) for the latter is 20.7%, whereas 
the differential between the medians ($70 and $115 
respectively) is 39%. 
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Comparing Tabulating-machine Operator I with 
the full-time supervisor, the differential between the 
maximum middle-range salary of the lower job and 
the minimum middle-range salary of the supervisor 
is 33.8%. The medians for the two jobs ($70 and $138 
respectively) represent a differential of 49%. 

From these observations, it can be said that the 
BLS survey data show differentials between the 
salaries of keypunch operators and keypunch work- 
ing supervisors that vary from 3.6% to 26%, depend- 
ing on whether medians or minimum-maximums are 
compared. The differential between full-time key- 
punch supervisors and keypunch operators varies 
from 20% to 40%. 

Differentials between tabulating-machine super- 
visors and operators depend largely on the level of 
skill of the operators. The salary of a beginning tabu- 
lating-machine operator differs from that of a working 
supervisor by about 39%, whereas the spread be- 
tween a fully skilled tabulating-machine operator and 
a working supervisor is only 12%. The differential 
between tabulating operators and full-time super- 
visors is from 20% to 49%. 

In addition to salary data, the BLS study also 
covers information on cash bonus payments and their 
effect upon average salaries. Other items covered in 
the report include characteristics of salary rate sys- 
tems; entrance rate policies for engineers, chemists, 
and mathematicians; and average weekly hours of 
each job category covered in the report. 

N. Beatrick WortTHyY 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Mirrors Reflect Safety 


At several warehouses of the Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, the prevention of accidents no longer 
requires the constant honking of tractor horns. Four 
convex safety mirrors, eighteen inches in diameter, 
have been installed on the loading dock of each ware- 
house. They are positioned in such a way that they 
make it possible for tractor operators inside the ware- 
house to see when another tractor is on the dock or 
when a pedestrian is walking along the dock. At the 
same time, they enable the operator or pedestrian on 
the dock to see when a tractor is coming out of the 
warehouse. 

This silent approach to safety is proving itself as 
effective as the honking of tractor horns; it has the 
added advantage of being easier on the nerves of the 
warehouse workers. 


The Hygienist in the Steel Mill 


The Midwest Steel Corporation at Portage, Indiana 
(in the Chicago area), feels that its new finishing 
plant represents the utmost that the industrial hygien- 
ist can do to insure a working environment free of 
occupational injury and illness hazards. The plant 
incorporates the best of the innovations tried at other 
steel mills and introduces entirely new features. 

The industrial hygienists planned the health engi- 
neering a year and a half before construction started. 
This planning was directed not only toward provid- 
ing a healthy inside working environment but also 
toward achieving an outside environment that would 
be free of air and stream pollution and keep the com- 
munity from frowning upon a new industrial enter- 
prise in the area. ‘ 

In addition to the various engineering devices and 
ideas incorporated in the milling operations, a heating 
and ventilating system for controlling the tempera- 
ture is being installed in all key areas. Among such 
areas are large washup and locker rooms located 
above the working areas in all buildings. 

A fully equipped medical laboratory with clinical 
facilities is headed by a medical director who is an 
internist. 
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This plant of Midwest Steel (a division of the Na-- 
tional Steel Corporation) has been built for the con- 
version of hot rolled coils into electrolytic tin plate, 
galvanized coils and sheets, and hot and cold rolled 
sheet products. It is now in partial operation, and in- 
stallation of facilities for the full product line is sched- 
uled in stages over the next six months. 


Putting Used Stamps to Good Use 


Used stamps can he valuable even when they are 
not collector’s items. Hospitals make profitable use of 
them in therapy. And this inspired Handy & Harman, 
a metal processing company in New York City, to 
start a campaign for the collection of used stamps. 
Scraps of News, the company’s monthly publication, 
urges all employees to save their cancelled foreign 
and domestic stamps and turn them over to either of 
two girls who have volunteered to act as central col- 
lectors. All stamps collected in this campaign are sent 
to the Kingsbridge Veterans Hospital or to a local 
branch of the Multiple Sclerosis Society. 


A Loss Regained 


At every plant exit, the Caterpillar Tractor Co. of 
Peoria, Illinois, has placed a brightly painted con- 
tainer that bears this legend: “If you have forgotten 
a towel or other company property .. . put it here.” 
These containers are for the convenience of employees. 
who, in rushing home at the end of a shift, absent- 
mindedly carry towels, small tools or other items of 
company property away from the work area. Indi- 
vidual items previously lost through such oversights, 
the company explains, were of little value, but “to- 
gether they add up to a considerable loss every year.” 


Happy Birthday 
On the last Saturday of each month, the Sterling 
Faticet Company of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
holds a- birthday party at a popular local restaurant. 
Every employee who has a birthday during the month 
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is invited to attend, along with wife, husband or 
sweetheart. The party consists of dinner and an eve- 
ning of entertainment, at no cost to the employee. 


Fire Dance at Long-service Dinner 


Fire, Samoan-knife, and Tahitian-festival dances, as 
well as songs by a Hawaiian troupe, were included in 
the floor show presented at the most recent dinner- 
dance of the General Silver Dial Club in Beverly Hills, 
California. Silver Dialers are employees of General 
Telephone Company of California who have twenty- 
five years’ service or more with the company. 

The food, as well as the entertainment, was planned 
to carry out a South Seas theme. An exotic “bombe 
Tahitian strawberry sauce” topped the dinner. 

A feature of the evening was a contest for Silver 
Dialers in which trophies were presented to the three 
couples who were judged the best waltzers. New 
members of the club were introduced by the chairman 
of the board at the annual dinner-dance. 


Skin Divers Club Pays a Dividend 


Recreation clubs are primarily intended to benefit . 


the employees; but they can benefit the company, too. 
Last September, a hurricane lashed the shores of 
Long Island and dislodged some pieces of experimental 
equipment that the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation had placed in racks under a Coast Guard 
pier in order to test the effects of corrosion. Word of 
the loss reached the company’s skin divers club. Three 
of the members immediately donned their scuba gear 
(self-contained underwater breathing apparatus) and 
successfully retrieved the dislodged equipment. 


Top Executives Describe Their Own Jobs 


Since the early days of job evaluation, many com- 
panies have been in favor of getting each employee to 
write down a list of his duties, as he understands them. 
These companies cite the following advantages: 


1. By listing his own duties, the employee gets to 
know his job better. 

2. The employee’s supervisor, by going over the 
list, also gets to know the job better. 

3. By this process, it is not unusual to discover 
that the employee is unaware of some duties for 
which he is responsible. 

4. Also, there are times when it is learned that the 
employee has assumed certain duties which were 
not intended for him. 
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As advantageous as it may be to have employees 
prepare a list of their own job duties, having top ex- 
ecutives do the same is by no means as frequent. One 
company, however, has tried it, and likes it. This is 
the Chilton Company, of Philadelphia, whose business 
is publishing. The president, at a meeting not long 
ago, asked each of his top executives—the publishers 
—to prepare a list of their duties and responsibilities. 
The president then combined the lists into a booklet 
called “The Chilton Publisher.” 

The publishers say that preparing a list of their 
duties and responsibilities was a stimulating and en- 
lightening experience, particularly because of the 
complexity of their work and the possibility that one 
phase of their job might overshadow another. The 
president says that from the company’s standpoint 
the project would have been exceedingly worthwhile 
even if the publishers’ lists hadn’t been combined 
and printed, or even if they hadn’t been read, for that 
matter. 


A Television Treat 


The fact that the inauguration of President Ken- 
nedy was telecast during working hours did not pre- 
vent the employees of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company in Akron, Ohio, from witnessing the event. 
Special television equipment brought the two-hour 
program to a giant screen in the Goodyear Theater; 
and all employees were invited to leave their desks or 
machines and watch the ceremonies on company time. 
Some 4,000 accepted the invitation and filled the the- 
ater to capacity for most of the two hours. Not only 
was every seat taken but the space behind the seats, 
both side aisles and the steps leading up to the balcony 
were crowded with Goodyear employees anxious to 
view the event. 


Vacations in England 


England’s Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd. 
has just adopted the following vacation program for 
its salaried and weekly wage employees: 


Length of Vacation Service Required 


Mv Ge iia ne nyt eh tee eal ORIN Se UR ae 6 months 
Dem GOK S le ares Sarncga thar sere cae cues tah toad hn De 1 year 
SNWEOKS tn s., oernice Mn tc enn Sameer nh Ree mate 2 years 

3 weeks.and three: Gays: cep scene: 15 years 

AEN COIS a tor ae crt tren ees oe cree We ss 25 years 


The Industrial Welfare Society of London reports 
that Goodyear adopted this program “as a result of 
comprehensive investigations into local and competi- 
tive industrial practice.’—J.R.O’M. 
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Later Press Highlights 
Public to Sit in 


A PROPOSED agreement between the Kaiser Steel 
Company and the Steelworkers to allow public ex- 
perts to assist in actual collective bargaining has 
been described as “contractually unique” by Dr. 
George Taylor, chairman of Kaiser’s Committee to 
Develop a Long-range Plan for Equitable Sharing of 
Economic Progress. The proposal was recently adopt- 
ed by David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and Edgar Kaiser, chairman 
of the company’s board of directors. Both leaders now 
pledge themselves to secure the acceptance of the 
pact by their respective organizations, says Steel 
Labor, the union’s monthly. 

The approach embodied by the new accord differs 
from the alternative usually suggested to bilateral 
collective bargaining — government intervention — 
which, stresses the union paper, is often resented by 
at least one of the parties because it is imposed rather 
than invited. 

The new plan grew out of recommendations made 
by Dr. Taylor’s committee, which was established by 
the parties’ 1959 collective bargaining agreement. The 
committee is composed of nine members including 
three representatives each from management, labor 
and the public. While expanding the scope of its 
duties into the area of collective bargaining, the com- 
mittee will also continue to work towards its primary 
aim: to “insure proper sharing of the company’s 
progress among stockholders, employees, and the pub- 
lic,” says the union periodical. 

The new proposal provides for the commencement 
of collective bargaining at least sixty days before the 
expiration of the agreement in the hope that a new 
contract will be successfully negotiated by that time. 
A meeting of the entire committee will review the 
status of negotiations about thirty days before the 
contract’s termination. Following this meeting, the 
public members of the committee are authorized to 
take one or all of these steps: 


e Decide to take no action or to postpone action until 
the parties have had an opportunity to bargain 
further. 

e Attend the bargaining sessions in the capacity of 
observers. ~ 
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on Negotiations 


e Engage in mediation efforts, using private consul 
tation with each of the parties. 

e Issue a public report before or after the contrac 
expiration date. However, the public members shal 
not publish this report until the company and th 
union have had every reasonable opportunity to com 
to an agreement. ~ ~ 


Although designed to assist the parties in collectiv: 
bargaining, the committee’s recommendations are no 
“intended to replace free and responsible collectiv 
bargaining between the parties.” Further, both labo 
and management agree that neither will “be boun 
by the recommendations or suggestions of the publi 
members.” For the present, the public experts in 
clude: Dr. George Taylor, affiliated with the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dr. John T. Dunlop, Harvare 
University, and David L. Cole, former director o 
the United States Mediation and Conciliation Service 

The work of the committee in this area will no 
cease with the signing of the collective bargainin: 
agreement, reports the union newspaper. It will con 
tinue to assist the parties in considering contrac 
problems as they arise so as to minimize reliance 01 
deadline pressures for solutions. 


Rail Unions and Teamsters Feud Over Piggybacl 


The 1,700,000-member International Brotherhoos 
of Teamsters has launched what promises to be a con 
tinuing attack on railroad “piggybacking.”? Thus fa1 
the highlight of the Teamster drive has been an eight 
page brochure inserted in a recent issue of the Inter 
national Teamster, the union’s monthly. The brochur 
urged union members to seek a congressional investi 
gation into “discriminatory” practices of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission which allow the rail 
roads to charge lower rates for transporting “piggy 


_ back” cargoes. Other issues of the Teamster magazin 


claim that in the field of truckaway, hauling of auto 
mobiles by trailer, the jobs of 15,000 union member 
are jeopardized by these new rates. If the truckin; 


*“Piggybacking” is defined by the International Teamster, a 
ds . the hauling of highway trailer bodies, with or withou 


wheels, atop railroad flatcars.” 
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dustry declines because of these “discriminatory” 
tes much of the tax burden for the building and 
aintenance of highways will be shifted to the average 
tizen, warns the International Teamster. 

Rail unions and railway executives rapidly moved 
. counterattack the Teamster charges. One western 
ilway executive was even granted space in a union 
swspaper, The Locomotive Engineer, to rebut the 
eamster assault. The rail executive brushed off the 
secusations of discriminatory rates by declaring that 
air competition at fair prices is what determines 
ho gets the business.” He went on to say that new 
svelopments in railroad transportation, such as 
iggybacking, have helped restore the competitive 
alance. 

In another issue of The Locomotive Engineer, Ray 
avidson, leader of the 50,000-man Brotherhood of 
ocomotive Engineers, argues that the growth of the 
ucking industry itself eliminated many thousands of 
iilway jobs. 

Moreover, alleges Mr. Davidson, truckers have long 
een receiving “subsidies” from federal, state and city 
overnments which have allowed them to operate at 
neaper rates. For, in contrast with the rail industry, 
hich must maintain and supervise its own system, 
ate highway commissions and police forces perform 
1ese same services for truckers at public expense. 
Instead of seeking an imposition of higher freight 
utes on the railroads to preserve teamster jobs, Mr. 
lavidson urges the trucking union to publicize “the 
eed for a public solution to the problems of automa- 
on and technological change.” This viewpoint is also 
xpressed by Jesse Clark, president of the Brother- 
ood of Railroad Signalmen, who implores both the 
‘eamsters and the railroad men to refrain from pres- 
uring Congress “to pass legislation in support of one 
egment of the transportation industry] to the detri- 
ient of the other.” 


ICAW Has New Strike Fund 


The Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers’ new vol- 
ntary strike defense fund came into existence on 
farch 1 of this year. On that date, the locals that 
ad elected to subscribe to the plan began collecting a 
ollar per month from each of their members. 
The full benefit of $25 per week will not be paid to 

striker until the local has participated in the fund 
or three years. Until that time, benefits will be paid 
ut on an ascending graduated scale. For the first six 
10nths, says the OCAW Union News, no benefits will 
paid to strikers. For the next eighteen months, the 
triker will receive 50% of the regular $25 benefit. And 
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during the third year of his local’s participation in the 
fund a striking union member will receive 75% of the 
benefit. In no event will strikers receive payments 
until twenty-one days after the strike has commenced. 

Benefits drawn from the fund, points out the inter- 
national union, will be in addition to the $10 per week 
now paid to the striker, as a matter of right, after the 
strike has continued for twenty-one days. 

The strike fund was authorized at the union’s 1959 
convention. But the adopting resolution deferred in- 
stitution of the program until locals with a combined 
membership of 50,000 had agreed to participate. By 
March 1, 1961 this goal was reached. 


UAW Strike Fund Nears $33 Million 


By the end of 1960, the United Auto Workers’ strike 
defense fund had climbed to $32,974,555.17, says the 
union’s monthly periodical, UAW Solidarity. This 
figure marks an increase of $12,671,137.91 over the 
December, 1959 total. 

However, 1961 could be the year that places a 
severe strain on the fund’s resources. During this year, 
labor agreements covering a majority of the union’s 
million workers are due to expire. In late August, the 
union’s contracts with the auto manufacturers termi- 
nate. In September, the union must negotiate new 
pacts with the farm equipment manufacturers. 


Operating Engineers Set Up Central Pension Plan 


A central pension fund open to all members whose 
local unions succeed in negotiating sufficient employer 
contributions on their behalf has now been estab- 
lished, states Joseph J. Delaney, president of the 
280,000-member International Union of Operating 
Engineers, AFL-CIO. 

The inauguration of this plan, with its cost savings 
and administrative convenience, should help local 
unions in their attempts to secure “pension benefits 
through collective bargaining with their employers,” 
declares the International Operating Engineer, union 
monthly. If all locals participate in this plan, those 
union members who change employers would be en- 
sured continuous coverage. 

Locals may join this central plan, states the union 
magazine, provided they are able to secure employer 
contributions of at least 5 cents an hour to the fund. 

Benefits disbursed by the fund to the union mem- 
bers will vary in direct proportion with the rate of 
employer contributions, notes the union paper. 

Joun J. McKew 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1961 1960 Percentage 
Item Unit in bre! 
Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept Aug. July we if 
Month | 
Consumer Price Index (BLS) | 
BETO yb a a os 1947-1949 = 100 127.4, 127.5| 127.4) 127.3) 126,8| 126.6) 126.6) 125.4) —O 1 
BOM iis LO PoE, LI 1947-1949 = 100 121.3) 121.4) 121.1) 120.9) 120.2) 120.1 120.6, 117.6/ 7-04 
MAOWO DS he ey ease ee a HK 1947-1949 = 100 132.3) 132.31 132.1; 132.2) 182.0) 181.5) 181.3) 130.7 0 
DONE eS Uaaceey hun HEME HL RGA 1947-1949 = 100 109.4, 110.6) 110.7) 111.0) 110.6) 109.3 109.1) 107.9) —1.1 
AYANEDOMIBUON 20675 6 es ae 1947-1949 = 100 | 146.2; 146.5) 146.5) 146.1] 144.7) 146.2) 145.9) 148.1) —0.2| — 
Wieden Cave so aii es 1947-1949 = 100 158.5} 158.0) 157.91 157.3) 156.9) 156.7) 156.4) 153.5) +03) 
POORER OBIE 5 da I 1947-1949 = 100 133.7, 183.7; 183.9} 134.0) 183.9) 133.8) 133.4) 132.7 0 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 | 122.2) 122.3) 122.5 121.9) 122.1) 121.9) 121.6) 120.3) —@O.1 
Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 132.6] 182.7) 182.7| 182.7| -182.7| 132.4) 182.2, 131.8) —O 1) 
Employment Status (Census) 
Cyoslian labor forces. 366555 (hone chibey thousands 69,837| 70,549) 71,213) 71,069| 71,155) 72,070 72,706) 68,168; —1.0 
EIEONOVOM Ls RON neni thousands 64,452) 66,009) 67,182) 67,490) 67,767, 68,282) 68,689; 64,020) —2.4 
Be Wragtail alld Lge peg geen pre) Mec aes ier thousands 4,634, 4,950! 5,666) 6,247) 6,588) 6,454 6,885, 4,611) —6.4 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 59,818) 61,059) 61,516) 61,244) 61,179 61,828) 61,805, 59,409} —2.0 
MIDEMONOV ER 65: 055 20 LEE thousands 5,385| 4,540) 4,031) 3,579 3,388! 3,788) 4,017) 4,149) +18.6 
Wage Earners (BLS) 
Employees in nonagricultural establish- 
OPDLE, Ota 5 AE thousands \p 51,772) 7 53,540| 53,370, 53,631 53,743) 53,320, 53,184) 52,302 
Employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments, without Alaska & Hawaii’... . thousands p 51,548) 7 53,303, 53,133) 53,391) 53,496) 53,062) 52,923) 52,078 
Manilacturing y2 200720 /45-0 dine thousands \p 15,572! r 15,830) 7 16,129) 16,313 16,505) 16,386, 16,250 
1b i A TE NERO etry, thousands \p 629\r 639\r 647 656 663 672 655 
Constructions 7 eI thousands p 2,362\r 2,546\7 2,847 3,006) 3,069) 3,130) 3,098 
Transportation and public utilities... , thousands p 3,773\r 3,846\r 3,868) 3,889) 3,907| 3,921) 3,939 
ys! ORR Me es pI ing thousands p 11,548) r 12j401}7 11,842) 11,742) 11,665) 11,592) 11,591 
MNNAUCE 05 go A LE thousands p 2497|\7r 2,505)r 2,499; 2,501) %,515| 2,536) 2,530 
BELVICE CIEE thousands ip 6,535\r 6,617\r 6,665| - 6,698) 6,698! 6,685 6,715 
Goverment i.5 yi thousands \p 8,632\r 8,919)r 8,636) 8,586) 8,474) 8,140) 8,145 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
AM manuvlacturing 065407. i444 45 thousands p 11,512} 711,749) r 12,087; 12,226) 12,399) 12,265) 12,145 
| BIOS) CM IE ee Mp thousands p 6,480\r 6,614'r 6,786) 6,863 6,949) 6,833) 6,888 
IN OWAUTEINE 2015 (UUW thousands p 5,082\7r 5,135\r 5,261) 5,863) 5,450) 5,432) 5,257 
Average weekly hours 
AM manufacturing, 1... number p 38.6\r 38.6 39,2; 39.6) 389.5) 39.8 39.8 
Dirsble nL i number p 38.9r 39.1) 39.6 40.1) 39.9) 40.0) 40.0 
Nondurable ud. A number p 38.2ir 38.0! 88.8) 39.0) 39.0) 39.5) 39.5 
Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing. <3.004400.4 0 000404 dollars p. 2,827" 2732 2,30| 92°80 2.80) 2.28. 2.99 
Durable 0/4 ie dollars p 2ANr 2.48; 2.46) 2.46) 2.46) 2.44) 2.44 
MOndUTAWes 7) an Ls dollars p 2.129 BON BAO 82,00), 20RD 2, 071\ 2,08 
Average weekly earnings 
Al mamiulactuming, 50/424 on 4 dollars p 89.55|r 89.55) 90.16} 91.08) 90.85) 90.74) 91.14 
Darsbley eg), LL dollars p 96.08\r 96.97) 97.42) 98.65) 98.15) 97.60) 97,60) 100, 
Nondurable, 77 ns dollars p 80.98|7 80,18) 81.48} 81.51) 81.51) 81.77) 82.56 
Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
A manufacturing 7705.75 44 dollars p 2.28) ° 2,28) 2.95) / 225) 2.25) (2.92) 92 98 
Durable yee ia dollars p 2.42%r 2.42) 2.40| 2,39) 2.40) 2.87) 2,37 
OUdUrADIe 0/7. wie dollars p 2.08 2.08} 2.06] 2.05) 2.05 2.02) 2.04 
Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 
DEPATAIONs 3 fio) CE per 100 employees | na. 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.6 
Quite eee per 100 employees | nua. 0.6 0.7 1.0 1.8 1.5 1.1 
LAVONe ee i per 100 employees | na. 2.9 Lark 29 1.8 2.9 2.0 
PCCOBSIONE (22 Wea, NINE fe per 100 employees | n.a. 1.8 2.3 2.8 3.5 3.8 2.9 
€ | 
1 The following eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. p Preliminary. r Revised, n.a. Not available, 
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MANAGEMENT RECO 


How DO YOU become a good boss? In order to 
qualify as a candidate, you must demonstrate the 
customary qualities of industry, honesty, integrity 
aggressiveness, initiative, and judgment. But these 
fine qualities are not enough to make you a top-flight 
manager. You must also be a master of the art of 
handling people. You must be a leader. 

A successful leader is a person who gets people to 
do something that they may not want to do and gets 
them to do it willingly, enthusiastically, efficiently, 
and when he wants it done. Contrary to popular be- 


lef, a good leader does not treat everyone exactly 


people react differently to the same treatment. It 
means, therefore, that he handles his employees, par- 
ticularly his key men, on an individual basis so as to 
get the fullest possible performance from each. Some 
need encouragement; some need urging; some need 
guidance; some need a free rein; some need a check- 
people and to know people you must study people, 
including yourself. 
_ In every dealing you have with a subordinate or a 
superior, remember that you are 50% of the parties 
involved. It is most important, therefore, that you 
engage frequently in a little self analysis. Check up on 
how you affect people. You may be so wrapped up in 
your own importance that you can’t see that it is you 
who are rubbing everyone wrong. When you study 
people, study cause and effect. If the effect of your 
dealing with people is not good, if you are not getting 
esults, find out why. Start examining yourself and 
= attitude. Study reactions and try to connect 
these reactions with what you are doing, what you are 
saying and how you are saying it. 

I am going to discuss briefly some of the practical 
points of management leadership that I think are 
essential. 


1. Control yourself. Don’t lose your temper when 
things begin to go wrong. Anger warps judgment; 
warped judgment leads to poor decisions; a leader 


_ +¥Excerpts from a talk made before the Washington chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management by Major General 
Louis W. Prentiss, United States Army (Retired). 


| 
MARCH, 1961 


\ 


Leadership in Management’ 


doesn’t make poor decisions often and remain a lead- 
er. Things said in anger can undo in thirty seconds 
all the good will and high morale you have worked 
hard to build up. If you want to control others, learn 
first to control yourself. 

2. Establish high standards. If you are satisfied 
with mediocre work, you are never going to get more 
than mediocre work from many of your subordinates, 
except maybe from your successor. 

3. Respect the ideas of others. When you make a 
decision not in accord with the ideas or point of view 
of a subordinate, don’t belittle him, his opinions, or 
his convictions. Even though you know he is wrong, 
you must make him feel that you respect his ideas and 
are appreciative of having had the opportunity of 
learning his views before making your decision. If you 
treat him that way, his reaction will be good and he 
will always feel free to express himself honestly to you. 
The next time he may be right. 

4. Make all your employees feel that you recognize 
them, know what they are doing, and appreciate -the 
part they are playing on your team, no matter how 
small a part. Talk to them about themselves. Show 
some interest in them. Never forget that courtesy is 
more important on the part of the senior to the junior 
than the reverse. 

5. Learn the value of timing. Many difficult things 
can be accomplished easily if done at the right time. 
If you time your efforts correctly, people will say: 
“Things certainly go smoothly around here.” Wrong 
timing leads people to say: “What is he trying to do 
now?” 

6. Welcome responsibility. Leadership and respon- 
sibility go hand in hand. Once you refuse responsi- 
bility, you have reached your ceiling. 

7. Learn how and when to delegate authority and 
responsibility. The bigger the job, the greater the need 
for delegation, or you become the deluxe bottleneck 
of the organization, and progress stops. 

8. Develop your assistants. Outstanding leaders in 
the business and industrial world habitually surround 
themselves with good men. Where do they come from? 
Most of them are developed by the outstanding leader 
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through example and proper handling. Good leader- 
ship develops the full potential of subordinates by 
giving them opportunities to demonstrate their abil- 
ity. 

9. Develop loyalty. Don’t expect your people to be 
loyal to you if you are not loyal to the man for whom 
you work. You also must be loyal to your employees. 
One of the best ways to demonstrate loyalty to your 
subordinates is to learn to take blame and give credit. 
When something goes wrong, take the blame from 
topside. Learn to say, “It was my fault; I am respon- 
sible here.” Don’t take credit from topside for some- 
thing good done by one of your assistants. 

10. Balance is necessary. Balance means having a 
“feel” for things that will instinctively lead you to 
devote your personal attention to the appropriate sub- 
ject at the proper time and not overemphasize one 
subject at the expense of another. How many times 
have you heard it said of a man: “He is smart all right, 
but he goes off on a tangent”? 

11. Be yourself. Don’t try to act the part that you 
think an important official should play. If you do, 


\ 


your insincerity is evident, you are spotted as a phony 
and you lose the confidence of both subordinates ang 
superiors. 

12. Make decisions promptly and base them on 
facts. Get all the facts you can in the time available, 
Evaluate them, make up your mind, and then go 
ahead. Don’t make quick decisions in order to appear 
decisive, but make them as quickly as possible afte 
you get the facts. , 

13. When you take over a new job, don’t chan 
everything just to show who is boss. The man yo 
replaced probably knew more about the job and 1 
problems than you do. Sit back a little while and t 
to find out some of the reasons why things are done a: 
they are done. Evaluate these reasons against your ex- 
perience and judgment and make changes. This 
doesn’t mean that you should hesitate to clean hous 
when you find a mess. 

14. Don’t act important. If you are important, 
everyone knows it; and if you are not, acting im 
portant will not convince anyone that you are any- 
thing but a stuffed shirt. 


Management 


Self-Developing America—Mr. Ruttenberg’s varied experi- 
ences as both a union leader and a company president 
have convinced him that America grew to its present 
greatness by offering all its citizens equality of oppor- 
tunity. It can continue to grow, he believes, by helping 
to extend that equality of opportunity to all the people 
of the world. What he advocates is a full release of the 
creativeness of the working and management forces 
through organized programs. of joint participation in the 
productive processes. 

This, the author feels, will increase efficiency, reduce 
costs, eliminate waste, and raise quality—and thereby en- 
large the total size of the corporate pie for the mutual 
benefit of workers, managers, owners, and consumers 
everywhere. Americans, he concludes, are not exploiters; 
they are developers. They have developed a powerful 
nation out of the North American wilderness; they can 
develop it into a greater nation by using their power to 
facilitate the development of the people in all other lands. 
By Harold J. Ruttenberg, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York, New York, 1960, 254 pp., $4.50. 


Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict—The authors in- 
terpret the handling of industrial disputes in fifteen coun- 
tries, including the United States and Canada. They 
conclude that strike activity in these countries has gen- 
erally declined. The authors point out, however, that 
strikes “will hot wither away in the United States as they 
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Bookshelf 


have in Northern Europe.” Tables containing data relat 
ing to strikes in these fifteen countries over the last fift 
years are included. By Arthur M. Ross and Paul P. Hart 
man, John Wiley & Sons, 440 Park Avenue South, Ne 
York, New York, 1960, 220 pp., $6.50. 


Labor and Trade Unionism: An Interdisciplinary Reader 
—Each of the essays in this volume has appeared i 
scholarly journals during the past five years and is E 
garded by the editor as “having made a distinct contribu 
tion to labor and industrial relations.” Included in the 
anthology are articles on union wage policy, labor markets, 
trade union history, union monopoly, and the intern 
political life of trade unions. Edited by Walter Galens 
and Seymour Martin Lipset, John Wiley and Sons, Ine. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York, New York, 1960, 
379 pp., $6.50. 


The Servants of Power—Can the social scientist (psycholo- 
gist, sociologist, etc.) who is employed by industry main- 

_ tain his professional integrity? The author of this book 
doubts that he can. He discusses the contributions that 
social scientists have made over the years in different 
companies, and finds little to applaud. In a concluding 
statement he warns of the “fearful implications” of put- 
ting the science of behavior into the hands of the managers 
of industry. By Loren Baritz, Wesleyan University Press, 

_ Middletown, Connecticut, 1960, 273 pp., $4.50. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 
(Confirmed by The Conference Board) 


q pany, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Ser Hill Company with 

| Workers ind. at Kellogg, Idaho. 1,600 
Biroactive to 12-11-60. Contract expired 
}w contract: 5 years 
i 


| 
as Radio Company with 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 5,000 hourly 


troactive to 10-11-60. Contract expired 
w contract: 1 year 


hild Camera & Instrument Corp. with 

| at Plainview, Hicksville & Syosset, New 
%) 800 employees 

ective 1-14-61. Contract expired 

w contract: 30 months 


| jator Products, Ine. with 
pendent Employees Union at Rahway, New 
y. 600 hourly 
lective 1-1-61. Contract expired 
w contract: 2 years 


amo Electric Co., with 

at Springfield, Illinois. 134 hourly 
troactive to 12-10-60. Contract expired 
w contract: 25 months 


ersal Marion Corp. (Marion Power Shovel 
pany Division) with 

ivorkers at Marion, Ohio. 1,100 employees 
Hective 1-30-61. Contract expired 

‘w contract: 2 years 


\ 


more Sun and Evening Sun with 
ipaper Guild at Baltimore, Md., 625 salaried 
troactive to 4-17-60. Contract expired 


lw contract: 2 years 


“n Zellerbach Corporation, Gaylord Con- 

ir Division, with 

©, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Milwau- 
Wisconsin. 113 hourly 

|troactive to 8-29-60. Contract expired 


ern Women’s Headwear Assn. with 

br, Cap and Millinery Workers at New York 
| 12,000 hourly 

ptroactive to 7-21-61. Contract expired 


| 


»w contract: 2 years 


k Felt Company with 

tle Workers (UTWA) at Rensselaer, New 
ck. 460 hourly 

ttroactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 

pw contract: 2 years. No interim wage re- 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


7¢ per hour general increase. Escalator provisions 
granting pay increase based on lead-zinc price. 

Deferred increases: 6¢ per hour during 2nd year 
and also during 3rd year. 5¢ per hour increase 
during 4th year and also 5th year 


7.7¢ per hour general increase. Night shift dif- 
ferential 15¢ (was 12¢) 


5¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increases: 2¢ per hour, 11-13-61 and 
again 9-17-62 


6¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increases: 6¢ per hour general increase 
Qnd year of contract 


3¢ to 4¢ per hour general increase. Revised es- 
- calator clause providing 1¢ limit the first year 
and 3¢ limit the 2nd year 
Deferred increase: 4¢ to 6¢ per hour increase in 
second year 


9¢ per hour general increase. Revised shift pre- 
mium and overtime pay 
Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour effective 2nd year 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


$3 to $4 per week general increase 
Deferred: $2.50 to $3.25 per week increase in 
second year 


7¢ per hour increase for hourly paid employees; 


7.2¢ for incentive workers 


$2.50 per week increase for employees paid on 
weekly basis. 214% for piece workers. Piece 
workers guaranteed overtime at 1/4 times after 
35 (was 3714) hours per week 

Deferred increase: $2.50 per week for employees 
paid on a weekly basis and 214% for piece 
workers, effective 7-1-61 


8¢ per hour increase for hourly workers, 5¢ for 
piece workers, plus $80 cash bonus for both 
groups 

Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour increase for hourly 
workers, 5¢ for piece workers, plus $80 cash 
bonus for both groups effective 10-1-61 


Revised: Pension benefits for present and future 
pensioners increased from $2 to $2.25 per 
per month year of service, effective 7-1-61; 
nonoccupational disability payment increase 
to $45 per week (was $40); hospital room and 
board increased to $17 per day from $13, 
effective 1-1-61 


Revised: 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years (was 
15) 


Revised: Accident and sickness disability; pen- 
sion benefits 


Added: Severance pay ranging from 1 week’s 
pay for employees with 3 to 5 years’ service 
to 10 weeks’ pay for employees with more 
than 20 years’ service 


Revised: Vacation provisions; maximum com- 
pany-paid life insurance now $6,000; com- 
pany-paid hospital benefits for employees 
only; shift differentials; paid funeral leave; 
informal] sick-leave plan 


Revised: Insurance and pension benefits 


Added: 7th paid holiday (employee’s birthday) 
effective in second year 


Added: Jury duty provisions 

Revised: Pay for holidays falling on Saturday; 
3 weeks vacation after 10 years (was 12); 
health insurance benefits 


Revised: Holiday pay eligibility for existing 714 


paid holidays broadened 


Revised: Pension raised $5 per month 10-1-60 
and another $5 in 10-1-62 


IRCH, 1961 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Rohm & Haas Company with 

Firemen and Oilers at Louisville, Ky. 1,400 hourly 
Retroactive to 12-4-60. First contract 
Duration: 2 years. Reopening on 60 days notice 
during week of 12-4-61 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc. with 
Fur & Leather Workers (Meat Cutters) at Ecorse, 
Michigan. 700 hourly 

Effective 4-1-61 

New contract expires: 4-1-65 


Sinclair Companies with 

OCAW, Interstate. 9,000 hourly 
Retroactive to 12-19-60. Settlement resulting 
from “roving wage reopener”’ clause in existing 
agreement 
Existing contract expires 12-1-61 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio with 
OCAW at refineries in Cleveland, Lima and 
Toledo. 1,475 hourly 

Effective 1-31-61,2-7-61 

Contract expires 1-31-62 


Hartford Gas Company with 
District 50, UMW, ind., at Hartford, Conn. 
hourly 
Retroactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


233, 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. with 
Transport Workers at Philadelphia, Pa. 6,000 
hourly 

Effective 1-15-61. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Tampa Electric Company with 

Office Employees at Tampa, Fla. 180 salaried 
Retroactive to 6-1-60. Wage reopener. 
Contract expires 5-31-61 


West Towns Bus Company with 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees at Chicago, 
Til. 600 hourly 

Retroactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


From 8¢ to 9¢ general increase 


Wage reduction of 50¢ per hour by elimination 
of cost-of-living clause from contract (47¢ as 
of 1-1-61) and 3¢ from basic rates. Rates for 


skilled workers reduced 30¢ per hour ae eo 


12-31-60 

Deferred increases: 6¢ per hour petiocal i increase, 
plus 2¢ additional to skilled workers in 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th years of contract 


14¢ per hour general increase 


14¢ per hour general increase 


NONMANUFACTURING 


11¢ per hour general increase 


12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 12¢ per hour effective 1-15-62 


414%, increase, retroactive to 5-31-60. New top 
rates: $311 per month for general clerks to 
$609 for accountants. 


No immediate wage adjustment. Escalator 
clause continued with cost-of-living i increase 
limited to 4¢ an hour over contract term 

Deferred increase: 2¢ per hour for employees 
paid by week and $3.47 per month for employ- 
ees paid by month, effective 1-1-62 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Revised: Accident and sickness insurance 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Revised: $17 (was $15) daily hospital bens 
16 weeks (was 14) sick- leave allowance 
employees with 20 to 25 years’ service; ful 
leaves 


Added: Severance pay provisions grantin 
per year of service for employees perm 
incapacitated who are not eligible for di 
pensions. No layoffs over term of con rat 

Revised: Sick pay, effective after 8th day 
ness paying weekly benefits of $50 (was 
for 1st 4 weeks and $40 (was $30) for re 
period up to 100 days. $200 (was $190) mo 
guaranteed pension (including Social Seeut 
$2,000 (was $1,500) employer-paid lif 
surance 


No change 


cal benefits, medical expenses and consult. 
fees 


(Bi 


ADQUARTERS 


180—Personnel Procedure Manuals 
179—Top Executive Compensation 
. 178—Severance Pay Patterns in Nonmanufacturing "4 
177—Compensating First-Line Supervisors in Factory and Office AMA Ewe Ts 
176—Problem-solving Conferences biiciuced INCE 
175—Forms and Records in Personnel Administration RE 
174—-Severance Pay Patterns in Manufacturing 
173—Compensation of Top Executives 
172—Preparation for Collective Bargaining 
171—Company Medical and Health Programs (Revised) 
170—Automobile Allowances for Sales Personnel 
169—Statements of Personnel Policy 
168—Charting the Company Organization Structure 
167—Clerical Salaries in Eighteen Cities 
. 166—The Alcoholic Worker 
. 165—Organization of Staff Functions 
164—Clerical Salaries in Twenty Cities 
163—The Company and the Physically Impaired Worker 
162—Sharing Profits with Employees 
161—Selecting Company Executives 
160—Executive Development Courses in Universities (Revised) 
159—Trends in Company Group Insurance Programs 
158—Labor Relations in the Atomic Energy Field 
. 157—Preparing the Company Organization Manual 
. 156—Time Off with Pay 
155—Unionization Among American Engineers 
154——Company Payment of Moving Expenses 
153—Improving Staff and Line Relationships 
152—Employment of the College Graduate 
151—Tuition Aid Plans for Employees 
150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 


In the March Business Record 


Federal Budget 1962 and Defense Spending—Changes in the budget as presented 
by President Eisenhower in January will seemingly be limited mainly to the 
areas of unemployment benefits and defense spending. The general effect 
on the budget of the switch in administrations and the likelihood of a deficit 
arising during a recession year are discussed in the light of comparisons of 
actual vs. proposed budgets for earlier years. Budget categories of defense 
spending are also discussed. 


Caution Keynotes Consumer Buying Plans—Employment and household finance 
expectations for the half year ahead turned upward at the end of 1960 as 
compared with the year-earlier period. This tenth survey of buying plans 
conducted by the Board with the financial sponsorship of ‘’Newsweek’’ pro- 
vides, for the country generally and by region and income class, trends in 
plans to buy certain commodities and to take a vacation. The current article 
also reports on the close relationship between new-car purchase plans six 
months ahead and changes in new-car registrations that actually occur in 
the same period. 


“Outside Central Cities’’ Growth: 1950-1960—Vast changes occurred in the 
composition of standard metropolitan areas between 1950 and 1960. These 
changes are graphically shown in two full-page charts and in a fourfold map 
inserted at the center of the magazine. It is hoped that the map and charts 
will prove useful to Associates whose marketing interests require close 
attention to population concentration changes. 
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